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THE VANISHING COLOR LINE IN AMERICAN LIFE 
By Donald B. Cloward 
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One Great Hour 
of Sharing 


GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD 


Thou hast given us this day our daily bread. May 
we be true disciples of thine in sharing our “much” 
with the ‘little’ of others. 


The Baptist World Relief Goal is $225,000. Con- 
tributions to it will be given on One Great Hour 


of Sharing, Sunday, March 12. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR DOLLARS 
DO DOUBLE DUT Y 


Invest them in an annuity /ze3/ with the Home Mission Societies. 


They're guaranteed to bring you a safe Gh income for life, ranging 
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from by 4 to 1% depending on your years S @ When you 
need it no more, your money will go S ¢ | to work for Christ 























all over America—from Alaska to Latin American lands— 


Tm from crowded cities 


and trailer camps 


unchurched of all ages e AA 


AD 
helping yourself at the same time Cc eS ¢ Could any investment 


be more productive—or more Christian? 
Write today for information to DR. G. PITT BEERS, The American Baptist Home Mission 


Society, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., or MISS EDNA R. HOWE, Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE QUIZ COLUMN 
FEBRUARY 


NOTE:—Questions are taken from all pages 
and occasionally advert b 

The Contest is open only to subscribers. 

1. What will be a history-making 
gathering? 

2. Who is Frances L. Ig? 

8. For whom can life in the United 
States be mighty tough? 

4. Where will there be a pilgrimage 
in honor of Roger Williams? 

5. Who is a graduate of the Lambeth 
Bible Training School? 

6. What church would have stood 
for 500 years? 

7. Who is today the world’s for- 
gotten woman? 

8. What leaves pitiful skeletons in- 
stead of healthy youngsters? 

9. Who was a refugee from her sta- 
tion, Tharrawaddy? 
Note that this contest began with the issue of 
September 1949, runs through June, 1950, and 
is open only to subscribers. 

10. What is never silent? 

11. Who is a senior at the Baptist 
Missionary Training School? 

12. What has been named, “ Wings 
of the Morning’’? 

138. Who was denounced as an 
agitator? 

14. Who is Kitsuo Morikawa? 

15. Who is Dr. Raymond Allen? 

16. What is scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 12, 1950? 

17. Who operates St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital for mental diseases? 

18. Whose address is 2960 Broad- 
way, NeW York 27, N. Y.? 


Rules for 1949-1950 


Fa correct answers to every question (180 ques- 
tions) in all issues, September to June inclusive, a 
prize of a worthwhile missionary book or a year’s sub- 
scription to Missions will be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until June and al) 
sent in together. In order to be eligible for a prize, 
state both the answers and the page numbers on 
which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together only 
one set should be sent in and in such a case only one 


awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 

the question. 

Please attach name exactly as on your magazine 
wrapper. 


Please state whether a subscription or a book is 
desired as a prize. 


All answers must be mailed by 
July 31, 1950 to receive credit. 
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WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


> Epwin A. BELL is the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society's 
special representative in Europe. 








> Atice CHENEY is a Methodist mis- 
sionary in Tokyo, Japan, with special 
assignment for women’s work. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Neglected Power Research 


Cartoon NuMBER 166 py CHARLES A. WELLS 





We need. some 
Y Study 
4 vy 4 \7 / , here 
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UNLIMITED 
ROWER OF Loy. 
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ROM time to time the American people are told about projects of 
research in atomic energy. Frequently they read about new vistas of 
unlimited power that lie just beyond man’s present knowledge. Unfor- 
tunately these great research efforts are concentrated in the fields of 
physical power, in forces which man has already shown his moral in- 
capacity to manage, and especially in the use of atomic power to create 
new and infinitely more horrible weapons of war than any yet produced. 
What humanity really needs is a program of research into the unlimited 
power of love. For generations men have known of this tremendous 
force. It has laid the foundations for the greatest and most enduring 
kingdom on earth. It has been responsible for much of the world’s educa- 
tion, art, medicine, and other aspects of modern culture. During his own 
lifetime the late Mahatma Gandhi demonstrated the power of love to 
achieve India’s independence and to change the course of Asiatic history. 
Cannot scientific minds see that unless humanity learns more of this 
power of love, masters its secrets, and makes it the governing factor in 
the conduct of man, all other research will ultimately and inevitably 
lead to disaster and leave behind it only a ruined, smoldering world. 
To match the scientific release of atomic power the church must re- 


lease the inexhaustible resources of infinite love power revealed in the life 
and death of Christ CHARLES A. WELLS 
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(Continued from preceeding page) 
> Donavp B. CLowarp is Executive 
Secretary of the Northern Baptist 
Convention Council on Christian So- 
cial Progress. 
> Ciirrorp G. HANSEN is the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society’s 
Director for Juvenile Protection. 
> Mrs. Georce B. Martin, wife of 
George B. Martin of The General 
Electric Company, lives in Summit, 
N. J., and is volunteer Director of 
United Nations Seminars under the 
Council on Christian Social Progress. 
> Emi MENZEL is a missionary of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, in 
service in India. He also serves part 
time on the faculty of St. Christopher’s 
Training School in Madras, an inter- 
denominational institution in’ which 
Northern Baptists also cooperate. 
> Arnotp T. Onrn is General Secre- 
tary of the Baptist World. Alliance, 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
> D. Exton TrvueEsB.Loop is Professor 
of Philosophy at Earlham College, a 
Quaker institution in 
Indiana. 


educational 


> He LEN L. Turrts is a missionary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, in service in 
Burma since 1921. 

> Howarp WuitMan is a feature 
writer for The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and other magazines. 

> A. Groves Woop is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church at Cap Haitien, 
Haiti, and missionary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, in 
service since 1923. 


December Produced 
More than 5,000 Subscriptions 
December again crossed the 
5,000 total with the arrival of 
5,221 subscriptions, which included 
new subscriptions, renewals, and 
Christmas Gift Subscriptions. 
That compares with 5,159 in De- 
cember, 1948, a net gain of 62 for 
the month. For the 17 years of 
present management (204 months) 
the score stands at 170 months up 
in circulation and 34 months down. 
Perhaps your own subscription 
does not require renewal for some 
months to come. In that case you 
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shut-in invalid, or a boy or girl 
away from home, through a Gift 
Subscription. 


are in an excellent position to make 
Missions available for an entire 
year to some friend, or relative, or 








West 
' Meet three of Berkeley’s inter- 


national fellowship. 


Rev. Acustin Masa is a former pastor 
and chaplain from the Philippine Islands 
and has served as principal of a school and 
president of the Philippine Convention. 





Lothar Schultze 


“Down Under’’ 
i NS od 


Mr. Loruar Scuuurze, graduate of the 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Ham- 
burg, Germany, is preparing for leadership in youth work. 


Agustin Masa 


Kev. £. PLY. Simpson from Canterbury, New Zealand has 
a background of pastoral experience and service as chaplain. 


You are invited to fellowship with the seventeen foreign students 
from ten countries who are part of the 130 students now enrolled 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 





E. P. Y. Simpson 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRIST!AN WORKERS 


is training these young women dnd others to serve as 
Pastor's AssisTANTs Mission Workers 
Socia, Workers Caurce SecRETARIES 
Cuaistian Epucation Dingctrors 
We offer 3 Courses: 
3-Year Diploma Cou 
2-Year Diploma Course (for high school graduates with 


sufficient advanced credi 
4-Year College and spotieate © _— with B.A. or B.S. 


degrees and Institute Diploma. College work taken at Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania or Temple. 

Scuovagsuips AVAILABLE * 
Write to 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 





Frecp Experience 








1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 











1833 - 1950 


A Fellowship in 
Learning 


A coeducational liberal arts college 
. with emphasis on Christian 
training for effective living . . . high 
academic standards... close fac- 
ulty-student relationships. 


KALAMAZOO 
COLLEGE 


John Scott Everton 


President 


For information, write: 
Director of Admissions, Kalamazoo College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Turn to page 70, fill out the cou- 
pon, send it in with your remit- 
tance, or hand it to your Club 
Subscription Manager in your 
church, and thereby help Missions 
maintain its circulation, continue 
its service to the Baptist world 
mission, and at the same time give 
to a new reader (or new readers for 
you can subscribe for as many people 
as you wish), a year of informing, 
interesting, stimulating reading. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I am a Roman Catholic. By accident 
I happened to see the September issue 
of Missions. I was pained to note its 
unchristian spirit. So I ask, is Mis- 
SIONS designed to disseminate the love 
of our Lord in whom you obviously 
believe, or is it to vilify Roman 
Catholicism? If you are honest, and 
much of the material in Missions 
indicates that you are, and if you really 
wish to be fair, will you look at any 
issue of any Roman Catholic magazine 
and observe that there is no blacken- 
ing of Protestantism in its pages? 
There may be rebuttal of remarks of 
Bishop Oxnam, for instance, but there 
is no defamation of what Baptists or 








EASTERN 


Purposes... 


a fuller service, offering training 
in Christian leadership to more 
young people. It hopes for bet- 
ter equipped classrooms and 
library, a new chapel and addi- 
tional scholarships—all these 
dedicated to help Eastern’s sons 
and daughters to become bet- 
ter ministers of Christ. 

Will you help to make this 
hope a reality? 


EASTERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CITY LINE & LANCASTER AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 
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Methodists believe or practice. Will 
you look into what the Roman Catho- 
lic Church teaches and why? If I 
believed what some Protestants believe 
about my church I would hate her 
too. What your contributors write is a 
mixture of falsehood and half truth. 
Cannot you as an educated and ap- 
parently an intelligent person see that 








most worried man in Europe, cloud 
your vision? .. . If Protestants are 
not free to practice their religion in 
any Roman Catholic country, you 
may believe me that that country is 
acting contrary to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church. Has anyone bothered 
to tell you that in Catholic Ireland and 


in the Catholic Province of Quebec, all 
Protestants have absolute freedom of 
worship, whereas in Protestant Sweden 
all Catholics must have banns read in 
the Lutheran Church, all converts to 
Roman Catholicism must announce 
their intentions in the Lutheran 
Church, and Catholics are not per- 
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POPP PPP PPI 
The Christian Message in a 
University Center 


“ The programs in the First Baptist Church were an inspiration to many people. . 

I hear this from many sources on and off the campus. Keep in mind a return engage 
ment at the first opportune time. — Rates W. Frost, for The Christian Associations 
of the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Mr. Myron C. Taylor is ambassador 
at the Vatican because the Pope can- 
not help but know more about the 
situation in Europe than any one else 
in the world. Mr. Taylor is there as a 
source of information for the advan- 
tage of our country. Why cannot you 
think things like this through? Why 
must dislike of the Pope, probably the 


Write for further information All engagements must be planned well in advance 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ad 


He draws as he speaks 
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SKULL PRACTICE .. . 


The Franklin College Basketball coach is instructing the starting five 
members of the team in a pre-game strategy session. It takes a lot of brain 
work—as well as brawn work—to play a good game. 











A good basketball game always begins in a pre-game strategy session like this 


These Franklin College boys compete against teams from The opportunity for participation in the whole range of 





universities much larger than Franklin, and they win more 
times than they lose. They play because they like to play, and 
because many of them want to become teachers and coaches. 


The scholastic tradition at Franklin College is excellent, 
but it is also proud of its extra-curricular program. In basket- 
ball, for example, Franklin had the Sumous Wonder Five which 
became mythical national champions in the early 1920s. The 
boys of today remember that tradition and they play harder 
because of it. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


college life is greater in a college like Franklin. There are 600 
students here, with about 200 freshmen entering every year. 
We believe this is about the ideal size for a college community. 


If you or any members of your family are interested in this 
strong, 116-year-old Baptist college, write and ask for in- 
formation. Address all letters and inquiries to Taz Director 
OF ADMISSIONS. 


. FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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cA ‘Baptist Institution— 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING 
WITH COLLEGE AFFILIATION IF DESIRED 


OUR NEXT CLASS BEGINS IN JUNE 1950 


The Mounds-Midway School of Nursing, operated in connection with the 
Midway Hospital and Mounds Park Hospital, offers the unusual oppor- 
tunity of studying nursing in hospitals of high standards in an atmosphere 
of Christian fellowship and missionary interest. 


Minimum prerequisites for entrance: High school diploma, sound health, 
good character, and church affiliation. 


Application should be made to: 


Miss MARY DANIELSON, Director 











Mounds-Midway School of Nursing 
200 Earl Street St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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mitted to teach in Sweden’s state be deriving from the spectacle of 
schools? My church has withstood the Christians fighting Christians in the 
persecution of the Roman Emperors holy name of religion. We who love 
and the bitter hatred of the Reforma- God should unite our forces against 
tion. She has survived corruption — the terrible evil which may be on our 
within, for three Popes in their per- doorstep. Both Catholic and Protes- 
sonal lives were a disgrace to their tant clergy have met it in Europe. If 
office. Yet thousands of men have _ it comes here it will spare Baptist 
turned to her because they have seen ministers no more than Roman Catho- 
in her vitality something more than lic priests.—Catherine Farrell, New 
human ... Be all that as it may, York, N. Y. 








my chief purpose in writing you is to = 
implore you for the sake of the dear 
God in whom Baptists and Catholics Those who are concerned about the 


believe, to withhold from our joint world mission of the Christian church 
enemies, the haters of God and of ought to view with alarm the present 


Christianity, the pleasure they must American foreign policy which seems 











to be designed to create war and not 
peace. The billions being spent for 
armaments, the North Atlantic mili- 
tary alliance, the by-passing of the 
United Nations, the psychopathic fear 
of Russia, the selfish motives influenc- 
ing much of our European Recovery 
Program, the undemocratic domestic 
suppression of opinions unfavorable 
to the program—a!! these seem to indi- 
cate that we are willing to embark on 
a course of preparation for and the ac- 
ceptance of the inevitability of a war 
with Russia. History proves conclu- 
sively that the program which we as 
a nation are pursuing will lead to an- 
other global conflict, which would 
surely mean the destruction of civiliza- 
tion and the termination of the con- 
structive phases of a Christian world 
mission program. Billions for war 
preparation and then millions for re- 
lief and reconstruction—is that the 











Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 

States Canada Countries 
Single Copies... ... $2.00 $2.25 $2.45 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.50 1.75 1.95 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable sim- 
ply to MISSIONS. 

Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has aon’. renew it at once. If you have 

not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your ao copy. Give Pe blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please AU your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the — has been mailed. 

When ing change e address send both 
the old 1 and the new address 























At any time of the year, what could be more 
appropriate than a Gift Subscription to MIS- 
SIONS? 


Month after month it would bring cheer and 
inspiration into the home of a friend, or relative, 
or shut-in. 


Moreover, MISSIONS is a particularly good 
magazine to send to a boy or girl in school or 
college, or in business away from home. 


And it makes a superb birthday gift! 
Fill out the coupon at the right, enclose it with 


$1.50 (Club Rate), send it in with your own 
renewal, or hand it to your Club Manager. 
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ALWAYS AN APPROPRIATE GIFT 
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MISSIONS 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enclosed find $.......... Send Gift Subscription of the Club Rate to the following 
and a notice with my name as donor. 


SEND THE MAGAZINE TO 


eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Additional names and addresses should be written on a 
separate piece of paper and $1.50 enclosed for each name 
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pattern for Baptists to accept? Is it 

not time for all Christians to break s 

with the war system and to refuse to a a Ce O | Nn 
endorse a program which is incom- 


patible with the spirit of reconciliation 
and love in the gospel of Christ? Shall 
the church be only an echo in a critical THROUGH A REMARKAB LE LIFE 
period when it is challenged to raise 


its voice with a message for a confused PLAN THAT ENABLES YOU TO 
world? Is American militarism the 
Christian answer to whatever threat GIVE AND RECEIVE RICHLY 
Russian communism may constitute, 
or do we Christians have a more posi- 
tive approach?—Richard Chartier, Ot- 
tawa, Kan. 
| 

Many thanks for the continued high 
quality of Misstons’ editorial policy 
and its special articles. We Baptists 
have real pride in our magazine.—Rev. 
Lorimer W. Crippen, Corning, N. Y. The secret of attaining Peace of Mind is, first, 

= ow freedom from worry. If you are concerned about 

I write to express my appreciation i ‘ protection in your old age, you can take a long 
of your comprehensive and sympa- ' step toward independence right now. If you are 
thetically understanding articles on burdened by investment expenses and problems, 
conditions in Britain which appeared you can shed this anxiety by adopting the Ameri- 
in your November and December can Bible Society Annuity Plan. Annuity Agreements may be bought for 
issues. Misstons has so wide a circle as little as $100, and you get an immediate, excellent, permanent, and 
of readers that it is most valuable unchanging return. There is no simpler, safer, better investment than this. 


that so just an estimate should be 
made available to them.—Ernestine R. Secondly, Peace of Mind can only be achieved through unselfish 


Whitside, Toronto, Canada. sharing. You enjoy this great blessing when you purchase American 
= Bible Society Annuity Agreements because, after 
On page 594 in December Missions you and your survivor have had the use of your 
appears the following quotation, “Unto money, it is used to further the world-wide Ministry 
us a child is born, unto us a child is of the Bible. There is no greater work you can share 
given.” Is this intended to be from in than to help spread the Word of God. 


Isaiah 9:6, and if oo from what eee An interesting free booklet, “A Gift That Lives,” 
of the Scriptures: — 4. M. Watts, St. tells about the Plan simply and fully, 
Johnsbury, Vermont. that you are entitled to certain tax 
Notre — Missions regrets the exemptions, and how thousands of 
misprint. The second part of the Christian men and women are enjoy- 
quotation should have been “unto ing long life and happiness under its 
us a son is given.” — Ep. great benefits. Do send for this book- 
let today. 





1000 Rooms —1000 Baths 


—_ to -6°° 
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American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


$5.50 to $8.50 Double 


rons 5 minutes to Times Square 
\ A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel MAAN 


~ Sfunuee 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 5M entitled 
“A Gift That Lives.” 


Mail This 
Coupon 
Today 
Without 


Faill : ; 
beady oie fy ho Zone... . State 
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TOWARD ACHIEVEMENT 
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TOP: Faculty and graduating class of Benedict College 
at Columbia, South Carolina, one of nine colleges which 
the Baptist Board of Education supports in the South for 
higher Negro education 
CENTER: Two students at Shaw University, another 
Baptist college, at Raleigh, North Carolina, who are 
majoring in biology; a scene in the Archer Infirmary at 
Morehouse College, at Atlanta, Georgia, also a Baptist 
institution; two students at Shaw University who are 
majoring in chemistry. Graduates from all these colleges 
are well trained to take their places in the professional life 
of America 
BOTTOM: Roy Campanella and Jack Robinson who made 
baseball history as stars of the Brooklyn Dodgers. Vice 
President Harold B. Pretlove of the New York Bible 
Society presents a Bible to each 
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WHE past year witnessed several unusual 
but well deserved white tributes to 
a Negro achievement and ability. 

In the realm of national and international 
politics a Negro, Dr. R. J. Bunche, was ap- 
pointed one of five Americans on the United 
Nations Peace Panel to investigate and con- 
ciliate disputes. For the first time a Negro, 
W. H. Hastie, is a judge on the Court of Ap- 
peals, highest American judiciary appointment, 
excepting only a justiceship on the Supreme 
Court. For the first time a Negro, W. L. Daw- 
son, Lieutenant in World War I and grandson 
of a former slave, heads an important Con- 
gressional Committee. He is chairman of the 
Committee on Expenditures. 

In his chemical laboratory a Negro scientist, 
Dr. P. L. Julian, grandson of an Alabama slave, 
extracted from soy beans a hormone compound 
that may do for arthritic cripples what is claimed 
for the new, rare, costly drug, cortisone. His dis- 
covery may thus bring inexpensive relief to 
millions of sufferers from arthritis. 

How many Americans will overcome their 
prejudice and permit any of these distinguished 
Negroes to dine in first class restaurants? 

In the field of sports Yale’s brilliant Negro 
football captain, Levi Jackson, had the supreme 
athletic satisfaction of defeating Harvard. 
Three senior fraternities, Skull and Bones, 
Scroll and Key, and Berzelius, elected him to 
membership, something unprecedented in 248 
years of Yale history. Such brotherhood tran- 
scends class, race, and color. Sports writers 
voted Negro Jack Robinson of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers as “Most Valuable Baseball Player of 
the Year.”” Three Negroes played in the World 
Series. They overcame their color handicap not 
by voluntary white favoritism but by inescapa- 
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ble white recognition of masterly ability to play 
baseball. 

In the field of education Vassar College now 
accepts Negro women students. Hampton In- 
stitute in Virginia elected Dr. A. G. Moron, first 


™ Negro president in its 81 years of history. In 


his inaugural address he stressed the prepara- 
tion of Negro students “not for survival as 
stepchildren of American democracy but for a 
full life as first class citizens.” Rutgers Univer- 
sity has a Negro President of the Senior Class. 
Brown and Harvard Universities, for the first 
time, appointed Negroes to their faculties. 

The National Interfraternity Conference of 
58 college fraternities voted to end all race and 
color barriers to membership. In pathetic and 
pitiful contrast the Washington, D. C. Chapter 
seceded from the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women because Washington women 
disapproved what the national organization had 
done in voting by an immense majority of 2,168 
to 68 to admit Negro women college graduates. 
“There is no color line in an academic degree,” 
said The New York Times in an editorial de- 
nunciation of Washington women. 

Many other instances could be cited, good or 
bad. Slowly approaches the millenium in Amer- 
ican race relations; yet a long road remains to 
be traveled. “‘Life in the United States can be 
mighty tough for people of different skin color,” 
said Jack Robinson. It is the duty of Christians 
everywhere to make life less tough, to pro- 
mote further progress, to recognize colored 
people on their merits, and to accord first class 
citizenship to all of them. The New Testament 
is clear and precise. All men are equally the 
recipients of God’s infinite grace, equal fellow 
human beings for whom Christ lived and died. 
He knew no color line. 
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‘The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 





Dead Negro Dogs and White Dogs 
and a Washington Dog Cemetery 


ASHINGTON, capital of the United States, 

was given considerable racial publicity last 
year by the publication of the report of the National 
Committee on Segregation. Heretofore few Americans 
had realized that it is the only major capital city on 
earth where foreign guests must be protected from 
insult because of the color of their skins. This is at 
times most embarrassing to the Department of State, 
particularly because in the United Nations Charter 
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the United States is pledged “to promote respect for 
and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race.” It 
was most embarrassing when the Foreign Minister of 
an African country, whose help America urgently 
needed during the war, arrived in Washington and 
was refused the hotel reservation made by the State 
Department. An educator from Bolivia, whose skin 
was dark, was refused service in a Washington restau- 
rant. Can we blame him if he is now an enemy of 
America for the rest of his life? A Puerto Rican Sen- 
ator had to sleep on a couch in an office building 
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because no hotel would let him have a room. His skin 
was too dark. A Hindu and his wife were refused an 
ice cream soda until they proved to the manager 
that they had come from India and not Alabama. 

Although discrimination and racial segregation in 
Washington are not established by law, they are 
rigidly enforced by social custom. In the downtown 
area no restaurant will serve a Negro. He can eat only 
in government building cafeterias where Negroes are 
employed in the civil service, and at the Union Sta- 
tion. All downtown moving picture theatres are 
closed to Negroes. This was true also of the only 
theatre in Washington which offered stage plays. To 
its credit the Actors’ Association has decided to 
schedule no more dramas in Washington until that 
discrimination is abolished. If the white people in 
Washington now wish to see a good play they must 
travel to Philadelphia or New York. “The Jim Crow 
restrictions in the theatres in Washington are scan- 
dalous,”’ said Robert E. Sherwood, noted dramatist. 

Ten years ago (See Missions, April, 1939, page 
201), the Daughters of the American Revolution re- 
fused to rent their famous Constitution Hall for a 
concert by Marion Anderson, noted Negro contralto. 
The incident made front page headlines. So this singer 
whose voice the great orchestra conductor Arturo 
Toscanini says is one of the most marvelous that na- 
ture ever gave to a human being, sang at an outdoor 
concert from the steps of the Lincoln Memorial. 
During the war the D. A. R. made an exception to its 
anti-Negro rule by opening Constitution Hall for a 
benefit concert with Marion Anderson as soloist. 

Housing conditions among Negroes in Washington 
are miserable because of restrictive real estate poli- 
cies. ‘Segregation is good business for the real estate 
men,” says the Report. “Although Negroes constitute 
only 25% of Washington’s population, they are 
forced to live in 70% of the slum areas. They pay 
higher rents for the same housing than whites and 
they are crammed tighter and tighter into the al- 
ready bursting Negro ghettoes.” Negroes live in 
slums for only two reasons, declares Bruce Bliven. 
First, they are underpaid and cannot afford to live 
elsewhere. Second, through restrictive covenants and 
other devices, white men keep them in ghettoes just 
as Hitler penned up the Jews in Germany.” 

This real estate prejudice against Negroes applies 
even to animals. As reported in The New York Sun, 
a dog cemetery in Washington erected a color bar 
against the burial of Negro dogs! Only dogs whose 
owners are white people are accepted for burial. Does 
such prejudice reflect sanity or mental illness? 





Segregation is rigidly enforced in private hospitals 
which either exclude all Negro patients or accept a 
limited number in segregated wards. At the Munici- 
pal Hospital the Negro patients total 70% and here 
the city “has tolerated conditions of neglect that have 
long been an open scandal.” Negro doctors are barred 
from the District of Columbia Medical Society and 
all private hospitals as well as from the government 
operated St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for mental diseases. 

In employment the Report of the Committee 
charges that “in spite of all its principles and pro- 
fessions, its executive orders and directives, the gov- 
ernment is systematically denying the Negro citizens 
of Washington equal opportunity in employment and 
is setting an example of racial discrimination to the 
city and the nation.” 

In education the practice of discrimination and seg- 
regation is likewise enforced. All municipal play- 
grounds are segregated. School principals, teachers, 
pupils, and buildings are segregated. Equipment and 
buildings for Negro schools are inadequate and in- 
ferior to those for white children. There are more 
pupils in Negro classes than in white classes and the 
per capita expenditures for Negro schools are lower. 
Higher education likewise is segregated. The Roman 
Catholic University is the only white institution of 
higher education that does not discriminate against 
Negroes. 

One reason for all this is that in Washington the 
people have no vote, no voice in local government, 
no home rule. Washington is governed by Congress 
which passes all the city’s laws. The city is managed 
by three Commissioners appointed by the President, 
and a Senate Committee whose chairman holds a 
position comparable to that of Mayor. For some 
years prior to his death, this position was held by a 
rabid, Negro-hating Southern Senator who frankly 
acknowledged that he wanted the office so that he 
could keep Washington a segregated city. He kept it. 

Vigorous was an editorial denunciation in The New 
York Herald Tribune which declared, “‘In all this 
talk about civil rights and racial discrimination it 
always comes with an unpleasant jolt to be reminded 
that Washington is one of the worst offenders. It is a 
stronghold of segregation. Here, of all places, the 
Negro remains a second-class citizen. It is not a 
pretty sight, hardly one to edify the rest of America 
or the world.” 

An adaptation of a frequently quoted adage might 
read like this, “What America does at home speaks so 
loudly that the world cannot hear what America says 
abroad.” 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 
cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 101. 
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Life and Death at a Refugee Camp in Rangoon 


By HELEN L. TUFTS 








ABOVE: One section of 
the huge camp for refugees 
on the campus of Judson 
College in Rangoon, 
Burma. The men pic- 
tured here are disarmed 
Karen soldiers who par- 
ticipated in the Burman 
civil war 


> MISPLACED persons and refugee camps 
, >) can be found almost around the world 
| f§ these days; but the Judson College 


camp at Rangoon, Burma is a “‘special case” in 
the remarkable opportunity it makes available 
for a definite Christian witness to men and 
women who in many cases know nothing of the 
love of God, or the love He has put into the 
hearts of other men and women for them. For 
many years missionaries have travelled to re- 
mote villages to reach men and women like 
these. The Civil war in Burma has brought them 
to our very doors, with so many needs and prob- 
lems that we are taken into their inmost confi- 
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LEFT: A Karen refugee 
mother, her older child, 
lower corner of picture, 
and her sick baby. You 
can imagine the changed 
_ expression in the mother’s 
‘| face when the baby was 
restored to health 





The story of an amazing camp for wretched, 
homeless, sick, miserable, ragged refugee victims 
of the civil war in Burma, who are temporarily 
sheltered on the campus of Judson College in 
Rangoon. Readers of Missions are familiar 
with the desperate plight of refugees in Europe. 
This article reveals similar conditions in a corner 
of Asia that has for 137 years been of foreign 


mission interest to American Baptists. 





dence in the solving of these problems. As we 
become acquainted, through the meeting of 
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hunger and disease and nakedness, they are 
interested in our Christian reasons for doing all 
this “‘extra”’ work. 

The same problems found in refugee camps 
everywhere are here. Malnutrition leaves pitiful 
skeletons instead of healthy youngsters. Lack of 
sufficient clothing makes any change or washing 
impossible. Every sort of disease attacks people 
who are hungry and dirty and unacquainted 
with even the simplest laws of sanitation and 
social hygiene. In this particular camp, more 
than 800 people live three or four families to a 
classroom in the college buildings, or huddle 
together as families in the tiny hostel rooms 
planned for one or two students, without even 
the simple every day implements for living and 
cooking that were in the villages from which 
they had to flee. That is the general picture, all 
too common today. The opportunity to witness 
to Christian life and practice before throngs of 
untaught Buddhist men and women is immense. 

The inmates at this Judson College camp are 
almost entirely ignorant village people, fisher- 
men and farmers. Few can read. Very few are 
able to help in meeting the problems of the camp. 
An outside staff is necessary to organize and 
maintain it. This camp was gathered on the 
university campus for some time before its 
terrific needs were known. When a young Chris- 
tian Burman man was asked to supervise and 
report on the camp, his tale of disease, lack of 
sanitary routines, etc., was appalling. Mrs. F. G. 
Dickason, wife of one of our missionaries and a 
trained nurse, went to look over the situation. 


Quite literally, she rolled up her sleeves and set 
to work. With a Burman doctor and some simple 
medicines provided by the Red Cross, she began 
daily clinics, which brought in hundreds of acute 
and chronic cases of all kinds. Clinics grew to 
two a day, lasting several hours each time. The 
serious lack of proper food and clothing was at 
onee evident. The first need was milk for babies 
and nursing mothers. This was provided at first 
from Mrs. Dickason’s own kitchen, until the 
demand called for a case of milk a day to meet 
only the most urgent cases. Many babies were 
brought to Mrs. Dickason’s verandah to be fed. 
They were in so serious a condition that she had 
to oversee their feeding. Older boys and girls 
were also in an acute state of malnutrition. Only 
rice, oil, and salt are provided by the govern- 
ment for evacuees. Many families have been 
unable to find work to eke out their rations. 
One of the first uses of the money given by 
Church World Service therefore was to provide 
additional milk and food. It was decided that at 
the beginning only children 12 years of age and 
under, and nursing and pregnant mothers, could 
share in this food. A weekly menu was worked 
out, foods were bought each morning, and dis- 
tributed by a group of Christian college stu- 
dents, in accordance with ration cards that 
cover the neediest cases. The results have been 
most beneficial but the need is still very great. 
Cheap foods that are high in protein content are 
secured, and so balanced in cost that each week’s 
allowance gives to each person holding a ration 
card a bit of extra nourishment for each day. 


A, ‘ 


LEFT: The vegetable man brings cooked and raw vegetables for sale into the refugee camp. CENTER: Prof. U Ba 
Kyaing of the Union Christian High School and Pastor U Chit Pe of the Baptist church in Mandalay distributing 
rice. RIGHT: Cooking rice for the internees at the refugee camp 
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Another urgent need was for clothing. Old 
parachutes, used clothing from Church World 
Service bales, and gifts of clothing secured 
locally, were ripped, cut, and resewed into gar- 
ments for the very neediest. Everyone willing to 
give some time to cutting or sewing is urged to 
share in this service. 

Much money is also needed for extra medi- 
cines not provided by the Red Cross. Sulpha 
drugs and penicillin have saved many lives. 
Money for their purchase came from local gifts. 
It heightens the poignance of giving to know 
that “‘so many” rupees will buy “so many” 
shots of penicillin, given only in acute cases. 
The saving of human life is thus measured in 
terms of rupees. 

The change in camp morale and health is 
amazing. A few detailed cases will make this 
clear. 

This morning a bright-faced, healthy woman, 
carrying a fat little daughter, came into the 
clinic for some minor ailment. She was one of 
the first cases to come to the dispensary. She 
was then very ill with dysentery and her baby 
was a mere skeleton that seemed hardly worth 
the effort of saving. Now she is cured of her 
dysentery, her baby is cleaned up and fed, and 
the marvel of health has appeared. She was so 
appreciative of what had been done for her that 
she began to bring sick neighbors and friends 
from the camp, and so the good news spread. 

In another family the mother died soon after 
reaching the camp, leaving a baby a few months 
of age as well as older children. Discouraged and 
unable to find work, the father tried to give the 

baby away. No one wanted so pitiful a skeleton 
as a gift! The older sister was taught to give the 
baby a little care, and regular feedings of milk 
began. The baby was brought to the clinic daily 
for baths and treatment. Today it is still so 
“‘peaked”’ that the name “sparrow” still clings, 
but it is well on the road to health. The father is 
quite proud of his little son, and the sister ac- 
cepts as her daily task the constant care of this 
wee mite. A bit of family pride and union has 
been built up, and it is hoped that on return to 
their village they may function as a family unit 
once again. 

In another case a mother was very ill with 
beri beri, and her baby was another skeleton. 
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For weeks both mother and baby were fed spe- 


cial health-building foods. Today the baby is a 


rosy, fat, happy youngster, laughing and play- 
ful. The mother is still weak and ill, but is show- 
ing signs of returning vitality. She is given 
cracked wheat cereal each morning, as well as 
other foods and medicines to build up her 
strength. She weighs only 68 pounds, but that is 
a vast improvement over her earlier condition. 
The family is likely to go back to its village 
strong and ready for life once more. The con- 
stant irritability factor in beri beri cases is dis- 
appearing, and it is no longer an ordeal to visit 
this group. 

This morning a child was brought to the dis- 
pensary, that reminded the earlier workers of 
their first days here. The child is four or five 
years old, can scarcely walk because of weak- 
ness, is quite truly “‘only skin and bones,” and 
cries steadily from utter weakness. The family 
have been too stupid and uninterested to coop- 
erate in getting extra food and care for the 
child, and she has been unwilling to drink any 
milk. But judging from other cases all about us 
here, she will probably be brought back to 
health eventually, and will return to her village 
a happy little child like so many others. 

Because of ignorance, babies have almost no 
care. Tiny babies are brought to the clinic with 
fever, sores, eye and ear troubles, and almost 
every ailment that can cling to their small per- 
sons. Little by little under daily skilful care the 
troubles disappear and they become attractive 
and strong. Yesterday a child who had been re- 
ceiving five or six different treatments each 
morning was brought for inspection. To our 
joy, her skin was healed and smooth and her 
ears and eyes were cured. Proper feeding, medi- 
cines, and care have wrought these miracles. 

An elderly man has been coming to the dis- 
pensary faithfully each morning with tubercular 
ulcers. To his great joy the ulcers are practically 
cleared. Extra feeding and medical care have 
given him added strength once more. 

There is so little knowledge of baby care 
among the mothers that Mrs. Dickason has in- 
stituted a Mother’s Club for pregnant women. 
This meets once a week. While the mothers 
drink tea and sew for their coming babies, they 
are taught about care of infants. They are 
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learning to think of their new babies with joy 
and expectation, even in the midst of want and 
distress. 

Babies are weighed once a week, and careful 
records kept of their gains in weight, to help the 
mothers realize the value of proper feeding. 


They are, learning to rejoice in the physical . 


development of their children. Much teaching is 
also given with regard to sanitary laws. Bathing 
a baby in warm soapy water was a revelation to 
these village mothers. 

All these folk live so close to the edge of want, 
that the small bit of extra food, the carefully 
administered medicines bought with gifts from 
America, the daily milk to the children most in 
need, are bringing hope and courage out of dire 
distress. The sight of smiles and joy every time 
the workers appear, is ample recompense for 
every gift made. The further rehabilitation of 
souls and spirits, in a gradually growing knowl- 
edge of the love of a Heavenly Father who cares 
for His children, cannot be measured. 

One of the most pathetic cases in the whole 
camp of over 800 people is that of Daw Thein, 
one of the very few Christians in the whole 
group. Her husband, a Burman Buddhist, has 
left her. She is pregnant, and is totally blind, a 
result brought on by neglect. She has one little 
daughter who has an incurable disease and is a 
severe sufferer from malnutrition. Yet Daw 
Thein never loses her radiant smile. We are 
hoping that her husband can be induced to re- 
turn to care for his family. In the meantime she 
is receiving special care to prepare her for the 
birth of her new baby. Her home and everything 
she possessed were lost in the fighting around 
Insein. This is pecularily difficult for a blind 
woman, who must learn her way round each 
new quarters as she is shifted from place to 
place. 

One young mother in our camp, described as 
“beautiful but dumb,” is a pretty young girl, 
with a tiny baby to whom she is devoted. But 
her efforts to care for the baby will certainly kill 
it unless we can intervene successfully. Mrs. 
Dickason has given the baby courses of treat- 
ment several times, and has done everything in 
her power to teach the mother the rudimentary 
principles of baby care, but the rubber ball of a 
mother comes up smiling and quite as ignorant 
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after each lesson. Just now she is having to 
spend all her waking hours on Mrs. Dickason’s 
verandah, where Mrs. Dickason can watch the 
baby and keep it properly fed and quiet in a box 
bed arranged for it there. It has been losing 
weight steadily, but is normally a healthy child, 
and will gain if the mother can be taught any- | 
thing about care. This is an extreme case of what 
we meet every day in the depths of ignorance 
and superstition among this groyp. 

Now and then, when enough articles of cloth- 
ing are collected to make a distribution day pos- 
sible, women who have helped in sewing gather 
to help give out one garment each to children 
in one of the halls. The last clothing distribution 
day was a joy, and a heartache at the same time, 
for there was so pitifully little clothing for so 
many, in spite of efforts by many folks to get 
sewing done. Only children 12 years or under 
were included, and each child could have only 
one garment. With babies that was quite satis- 
factory, as one garment would cover their tiny 
length. With girls or boys of six to twelve years, 
that left one-half of their bodies quite inade- 
quately clad! Four little boys who have been 
fine helpers to us in the clinic, washing glasses 
and spoons, carrying water, running errands, 
were given a shirt each. They were very happy 
with this gift, but the next morning they way- 
laid me on my way to the clinic to ask if I could 
give them a spool of thread so they could mend 
up their longyis to look well with the new shirts! 
One glance at the wornout longyis made my 
heart sink, but nothing more can be given them 
just now, so the thread was produced, and they 
went happily off to try their luck in making new 
out of the very old garments. In several cases, 
women who have been completely cured of 
scabies have returned to us reinfected.. When we 
explain that they will continue to have the 
disease until they boil as well as wash their old 
clothing they look at us hopelessly and say, 
“What can we do? We have nothing to wear 
while we do this washing and boiling, as we have 
only one set of garments.” Plans are now being 
made for providing more clothing, thanks to 
relief gifts of money which will reach out a little 
further in meeting the tragic need for covering. 

So many women became infected again and 
again with scabies after courses of treatment, 
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because of lack of care in boiling infected cloth- 
ing, that last week Mrs. Dickason took a large 
metal tub to the clinic. Every woman who came 
in for itch treatment was told to go home, take a 
good bath and put on clean clothing, then to re- 
turn with her soiled clothing. The big tub was 
put on the stove with water and strong soap, 
and each woman put her dirty clothing into it. 

Clothing is so extremely precious and there is 
so little of it that the women sat down on a bench 
near the stove, to watch over their precious 
garments even while they were boiling. It was 
only when they were shown that the water must 
cool before the clothing could be removed, that 
they consented to wait for the return of these 
bits of cloth. While the color of the soiled gar- 
ments was not at all improved the infective 
quality was wiped out. 

We were sorry for the women who could not 
have their clothing boiled because they had 





Commissioner Saw San Po, Anglican 
Archdeacon J. Hla Gyaw and Dr. 
Po Key discussing refugee problems 


nothing at all into which to change. To our great 
joy gifts from American Christians have now 
made possible the purchase of several hundred 
longyis (skirts) for women in the camps, so that 
the worst cases can be helped with at least one 
garment. More clothing from Church World 
Service bales is also being ripped and those who 
have the ability are cutting and fashioning the 
cloth into garments that can be used. 

Our milk clinic is held twice a day, with extra 
sessions for babies who must have more fre- 
quent feedings. It is one great source of life- 
giving strength, and our great sorrow is that we 
cannot add more names to the recipients’ list. 
Mothers who have been given milk, bring their 
children with fear and trembling for examina- 
tion, lest the babies improve to the point when 
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they are cut off the list. The milk is prepared in 
Mrs. Dickason’s kitchen and kept in her ice box. 
Miss Cecelia Johnson, herself a refugee from her 
station, Tharrawaddy, takes charge of this de- 
partment. Mrs. Dickason sorts out the neediest 
from the clinic cases and Miss Johnson follows 


_ this list in giving out bottles. Some very needy 


babies have had milk six times a day, and in 
several cases have been brought to the home for 
the feedings. Hungry brothers and sisters must 
exercise much restraint to carry a bottle of good 
sweet milk the block from the house to the camp 
when it would be so very easy to have one good 
drink and fill the gap with water. On the whole 
they have been remarkably faithful in carrying 
the bottles to tiny children in their families. 
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Director S. K. Baneriee and U Vhit 


Dein of the Burma Christian Youth 
League with a Red Cross truck 


We are always sad when days come on which 
some mother must be told that her child can no 
longer be included, but the supply of milk is 
limited, just to the amount that can be pur- 
chased with funds in hand. Two days ago a 
mother brought her happy healthy baby to the 
clinic and was told that thereafter it must get 
on with her limited breast feeding. To her 
troubled “‘Why,” we could only ask her to re- 
member that kind friends in U.S.A. had brought 
her baby back to life and now other needier 
babies must receive the same care. 

Generous friends have offered to come out 
each day, two in the morning and two in the 
afternoon, to organize a school for our throngs of 
children, and so push back the curtains of mental 
darkness that surround these eager little minds. 
The little girls were so thrilled at the thought of 
“school” that they gave an extra brush and 
polish to their shining dark hair, then each one 
gathered a sprig of bright red blossoms to tuck 
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into her own locks; dressing up for teacher! 
Their clothing might be ragged, and faded be- 
yond recognition, and not too clean, but their 
hearts and minds responded instantly to this 
offer of light. Our little boys who wash dishes in 
the dispensary also found the attraction far too 
great, and we washed our own clinic utensils 
for a few mornings, until in despair we set up a 
competitive effort, and taught the little boys 
English words as they worked! 

In our camp is an old silver worker, a man 
who made his living for many years by fashion- 
ing silver brooches and pins. He is over 70 years 
of age, old age for a Burman villager, and he 
came a few days ago to say that his work made 
him so weary that he longed for a little milk to 
give him strength. Could we supply it? On the 
doctor’s advice we have finally given him milk 
once a day, but we have had to refuse an evening 
cup, for there just is not enough for the babies. 
Although he had hoped for more he showed only 
gratitude for what could be given, and went 
shakily back to his work. He has brought a 
little material from his home into camp, and is 
trying to cut brooches that will be attractive 
enough to sell and bring a bit of cash income. 

Pleas for clothing, soap, extra food, continue 
to come, and we are most grateful for every gift 
that adds one bar of soap or another longyi 
(skirt) to our supply for the camp needs. Ex- 


pectant mothers and new babies must have 
soap;—but so must everyone else! One sick 
woman pleads every day for bananas, says she is 
sure they would give her the needed strength. 
But fruit is so far out of the price range of these 
folk that many have not tasted fruit for months. 
We are thankful if some of them can have a 
little green vegetable each day to add to their 
rice, salt, and oil. 

Death came to our camp today to gather up a 
little girl who had had not even a hint of the 
brightness of life. Born of a blind mother and an 
itinerant father, reared in poverty and careless 
ignorance of the first principles of child care, she 
developed tuberculosis while tiny, and was fin- 
ally washed up on the shores of our camp too late 
for any loving care to have permanent effect. 
Each day she came to the dispensary, leading 
her blind mother, and patiently swallowed all 
the strength-giving foods and medicines we 
could concoct for her. But suddenly the little 
bedy refused to answer her demands further, 
and she slipped quickly away to a life free from 
pain and hunger. Her mother and grandmother, 
both Christians, have tried to give their neigh- 
bours some hint of what Christian faith can 
mean in this time of sorrow. Perhaps Ma Than 
Kywe, in dying, will lead some of her Buddhist 
friends to ask about this Heavenly Father who 
we say will care for and love her. 
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We Cannot Be Christians in Our Separateness 


How churches and individuals can make brotherhood real 


By D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


HE divine reason for the fact of races is a mys- 

tery. As interesting as variety may be, we pay a 
terrific price for it. There is no doubt that the dif- 
ferences among the great branches of the human 
family serve to produce both dissension and pride. 
The common evils to which mankind is subject are 
often hard to bear; but for millions these evils are ac- 
centuated because of race. 

We have not attained a full knowledge of the divine 
purpose, but we can rejoice that in God’s revelation 
He has given a clear lead concerning our reaction to 
the problems which arise from the fact of race. 


MISSIONS 


This begins with the tremendous affirmation that 
man, as man, has been made in God’s image. The 
Bible is specific and clear in the insistence that this 
includes all men, of whatever kind or condition. Eve, 
we are told, was the mother of all living. How power- 
ful this conception may be and how effective in the 
sensitizing of a conscience is shown in the recorded 
experience of John Woolman, the humble New Jersey 
tailor and acknowledged saint of the 18th century. 
It was a realization of the common origin of all men 
that led him to his pioneering work in opposition to 
slavery. Woolman’s words, written in 1746, were: 
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When we remember that all nations are of one blood 
. . « that in this world we are but sojourners, that we 
are subject to the like afflictions and infirmities of body, 
and like disorders and frailties in mind, the like tempta- 
tions, the same death, the same judgment, and that the 
Alwise Being is Judge and Lord over us all, it seems to 
raise an idea of a general brotherhood, and a disposition 
easy to be touched with a feeling of each others’ afflictions. 

When Christian faith is true to its own genius it 
inspires men and women to think of how they would 
feel if they were placed in the position of persons of 
other races, particularly those who are denied basic 
human liberties. The worldly tendency is for each 
group to be self-centered, but the divine imperative 
compels us to try to understand the feeling of those 
who suffer from being different. 

Our religion fails whenever it becomes a means of 
spiritual self indulgence, making us feel good alone. 
It succeeds only when it drives us to an awareness of 
suffering, struggling humanity everywhere, so that we 
we can no longer look upon ourselves as separate per- 
sons, but persons involved inextricably in the entire 
human struggle. 

We begin to sense something of the divine pattern 
which reaches its fulfillment in the Cross when we 
realize that persecution and suffering may become a 
holy bond, bridging the chasms which ordinarily 
separate us. 

Thus a young Jewish poet says he wears a black 
skin, but he wears it on the inside: 

“Your yoke is black and obvious, 
Mine subtle; I am white as they 
Who nail us both to every cross 
On every pretense, every day.” 

Brotherhood lives in the Christian love and con- 
cern of one person for another. We cannot be Christians 
in our separateness! Brotherhood is not something 
extra, but is inherent in the very meaning of the 
Christian experience. This brotherhood includes all 
nations and races, for Christ suffered and triumphed 
for all men. This brotherhood is not yet accomplished, 
but the churches are called upon to lead the world 
and to pledge their loyalty to the community that is 
being born. 

The right relation among races, as among nations, 
will never come by law alone. It will not come until 
millions of men of all races look with wondering 
tenderness upon their fellow men who, in spite of 
human sin and shame, still bear the divine stamp 
upon their souls. The task of Christians is to carry on 
Christ’s mission. That mission is meaningless unless 





brotherhood is made real. The resurgence of mob 
violence; attempts, both legal and illegal, to deny 
men and women their freedom; continued discrimi- 
nation in employment and housing; the persistence 
of segregation in education, as well as the rebirth of the 
Ku Klux Klan under various names, all these are 
denials of brotherhood to racial minorities within our 
nation. These conditions serve to undermine the in- 
fluence of democracy abroad and to embarrass its 
representatives. The churches and individual Chris- 
tians are challenged to action in order to MAKE 
BROTHERHOOD REAL. 

What can the churches do? They can (1) Strengthen 
Christian fellowship by opening church membership 
to all regardless of race; (2) Use the Race Relations 
Sunday observance to evaluate what your church has 
done in race relations and to plan a program that 
runs throughout the year. (3) Organize a group within 
the church responsible for cultivating creative atti- 
tudes about race and for leadership in some of the 
following activities: (a) Sponsor study groups, fo- 
rums, worship services and other activities which 
bring different racial and cultural groups together to 
consider mutual interests and for fellowship. (b) 
Discover what racial groups live in the community 
where the Church is located; their contributions to 
community life; their problems and what the church 
can do. (c) Work to guarantee decent homes for all 
people and to remove restrictive practices based on 
race or national origin. (d) Support legislation de- 
signed to guarantee human rights to all regardless of 
race, creed or national origin. (e) Insist on impartial 
justice in the courts and work for the elimination of 
racial discrimination in employment, education, 
health, recreation, hotel accommodations and com- 
munity services. 

What can individuals do? They can (1) Learn the 
basic facts about race and examine your own atti- 
tudes; (2) When stories which have derogatory racial 
implications are told, tactfully point out that relating 
them spreads racial prejudice; (3) Find out what 
other racial groups live in your community. Discover 
their contributions; their problems; the efforts being 
made to resolve them and how you can participate; 
(4) Find out what your church and denomination are 
doing to improve race relations and what you can do 
to help; (5) Support legislation designed to guarantee 
human rights to all regardless of race, creed or na- 
tional origin; (6) Work in your occupation, your 
union or vocational organization for fair employ- 
ment practices. 


Note—This is thé 28th annnal message for Race Rela- 
tions Sunday, February 12, 1950, and is issued by The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America.—ED. 
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The Vanishing Color Line in American Life 


By DONALD B. CLOWARD 




















distant wistful hope. Then it became a 

crusader’s slogan. Now these words are 
widely accepted as a plain statement of fact. It 
is a fact borne out by the progress toward inter- 
racial equality of the last two decades, and by 
each day’s events. Whether it is Jackie Robinson 
and Branch Rickey, opening professional base- 
ball to Negroes, or Levi Jackson, captain of 
Yale’s football team, elected to one of her senior 
fraternities; whether it is an Amherst fraternity 
over-riding prejudice, or the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road abolishing “Jim Crow” cars on its trains 
from New York to the South, it is evident that in 
race relations we are on the march toward 
brotherhood. 

Nor need the North take all the credit for 
these gains. A recent survey, conducted by the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, asked 
3,375 administrative officials and faculty mem- 
bers of 181 accredited colleges and universities 
in southern and border states to state their 
views on segregation in graduate and profes- 
sional schools. The tabulated results showed 
that seven out of ten favor immediate admission 
of Negro students on a non-segregated basis. 
In only two states was there less than a 50% 


MISSIONS 


~ i i i 


The removal of race discrimination was once 
only a distant, wistful hope, the dream of a few 
Christian idealists, and slogan of revolutionary 
crusaders. Today it is slowly but surely becoming 
a reality as the American people accept the fact of 
human brotherhood and the universal establish- 
ment of civil rights. 


ay 


vote for an immediate end to segregation, and in 
one of these (Alabama) it was 49°}. This past 
year, for the first time, Negroes attended the 
summer sessions of the University of Oklahoma 
and the University of Kentucky. A second 
Negro has been admitted to the University of 
Arkansas Medical School, and the University of 
Texas Medical School has admitted its first 
Negro. 

In Mississippi, stronghold of “white suprem- 
acy,” the courageous stand of a small college has 
attracted national attention. Jefferson Military 
College, near Natchez, was offered a gift of 
$50,000,000 if it would teach, among other 
things, “‘the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin American races,” and if it would deny 
admission to student body or faculty to any 
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Negro, Jew, or Oriental. To its credit, the college 
rejected the gift, with its attached conditions. 
Not so long ago $50,000,000 would have bought 
a lot of bigotry. Times are surely changing! 

Such highlights illumine the picture, but it 
should be remembered that there are also shad- 
ows. It is with these shadows that Christians, 
presumably “the light of the world,” must con- 
cern themselves. Where are the dark spots? 
What is the church doing about them? What 
should it do? 

Attempting to discover where the need lay, 
the Council on Christian Social Progress in 
1947-48 made a study of the pattern of segrega- 
tion in Northern Baptist institutions, and issued 
a report in a leaflet entitled, The Color Lane * 
These are the findings, based on about 2500 re- 
plies from nearly half our pastors. Of the 
“white” churches reporting,** one in seven had 
Negroes in attendance; one in four engaged in 
some form of inter-racial activity; and one of 
every ten Northern Baptist pastors was a mem- 
ber of some racial or minority group, Negro, 
Mexican, Japanese, Chinese, etc. In our educa- 
tional institutions one college or university in 
five limits of excludes students of other races, 
although 11 out of 14 seminaries have “non- 
white’”’ students. In the colleges, however, only 
one out of every 95 students is “‘non-white.” 

This picture is somewhat discouraging when 
one considers, first, that pastors of churches 
with forward-looking racial policies would be 
most apt to reply; and second, that the study 
was limited to denominational colleges which 
might be expected to set the standard in brother- 
hood. How, one wonders, does any Christian 
institution justify enforced segregation? And 
what of Roman Catholics? Are they ahead of us 
in breaking down the pattern of segregation in 
their institutions? 

The report would seem to indicate that, with 
regard to racial segregation, Christians are “‘con- 
formed to this world,” for its results are sub- 
stantially the same as those of a recent study by 
the American Council of Education condensed 
in a pamphlet, “Religion and Race: Barriers to 
College.” + According to this study the Negro, 


* Obtainable from the Council on Christian Social Progress, 152 Madison 


Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
** It should be remembered that only a few Negro churches are in the 


Northern Baptist Convention. 
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along with the Jew, is barred from some colleges, 
segregated in others, “quota-ed” out of still 
others. The quota system is most widely used, 
sometimes in an honest effort to keep a fair bal- 
ance, but more often with a view to appearing 
inter-racial or inter-cultural without actually 
being so. Not infrequently a higher standard of 
excellence is demanded before some minorities 
are admitted. What a shame that any of our 
Baptist schools and colleges should follow this 
pattern! 

On the more constructive side is a Study of 
Negro Theological Education, to begin early in 
1950 under the auspices of a Joint Committee 
of the Northern, Southern, and National (Ne- 
gro) Baptist Conventions.{{ This Committee, 
through preliminary surveys already made, has 
become convinced that, despite exceptions in 
some areas, the large number of Negro ministers 
are almost wholly untrained for their task. The 
two-year survey will study conditions in Negro 
churches, colleges, and theological institutions, 
as well as the present educational level of Negro 
ministers. It will form the basis of an all-Baptist 
program to lift the level of our Negro church 
leadership. Since 70% of all Protestant Negroes 
both of the North and the South are Baptist, 
the program should have far-reaching conse- 
quences—not the least of them being an im- 
provement of race relations, since limited educa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes has always been 
one barrier to understanding. 

Education is only one front on which the con- 
stant war against prejudice and inequality must 
be waged. If the United Nations’ Declaration of 
Human Rights (another sign of the times) is to 
mean anything, there must be simultaneous ad- 
vances in social, political, and economic rela- 
tionships. The Christian church, should assume 
a large share of responsibility for such progress. 

Are Baptists doing it? Quietly, through the 
years, various groups within the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention have been working to overcome 
prejudice. At the community level, Christian 
Friendliness missionaries, under the Womans 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, have 
made ever-widening breaches in the wall of 





+t Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 158, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. (20¢) 

tt The author of this article has been chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Negro.Theological Education during the past three years. 
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separation. In our major cities the Christian 
Centers are working constantly for inter-racial 
understanding. 

We shall not have lived up to our calling as 
Christians, however, until our churches cease to 
he segregated institutions—until, more and 
more, they lose the characteristics of social clubs 
and become inclusive fellowships of worship and 
service. An important step in this direction was 
taken at San Francisco last May when the 
Northern Baptist Convention declared: 


Resoivep, That we establish the policy that no 
local committee on arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention shall 
list for occupancy by delegates and cooperating 


agencies of the Convention any hotel unless it is open 
to all delegates of the Convention. Furthermore, be it 

ReEso.vep, That we request the General Council 
to prepare a standing resolution to this effect to be 
submitted to the Convention at its annual meeting 
in 1950. 


Many Baptists will feel that such action is 
long overdue. Nevertheless, it marks a forward 
step. ‘““The world do move,” we often say. In- 
deed it does! Despite mankind’s failure and 
lethargy, times are changing. Civil rights have 
become a “‘must”’ in industry, politics, educa- 
tion and housing. Brotherhood is on the march. 
Those of us who believe in Christ’s ideal must be 
in the vanguard for the churches. 


Beginning in the Far East and Ending in the Far West 


A Call to Prayer on the Annual World Day of Prayer 
On the First Friday in Lent, February 24, 1950 


ODAY 81 countries listen for the annual Call to 
World Prayer. Each year the numbers mount that 
join this world-encircling bond. No national borders 
can divide hearts deep in prayer, for the highest out- 
reach of our lives is reached at God’s altar. No single 
flag can represent us. Only the Cross of Jesus Christ 
truly typifies us all, for the Cross is the magnet 
which draws us to Him and to each other. The Cross 
unifies. In this unifying Cross is our assurance that 
the Christian lives by faith in the power of LOVE. 
At prayer today the World Christian Community 
is one and indivisible. It knows neither caste nor 
privilege, save that of dedication and virtue, neither 
riches nor poverty, save the wealth of the spirit, 
bought with the high price of disciplined living; it 
knows neither creed nor color, for the whole creation 
blends its yearning for a world without war, and with 
cooperation; it prays for the Kingdom of God. 


MISSIONS 


Some will pray who cannot read; some will pray 
who are not fed; some will pray shivering in thin rags, 
and some will pray from the lush seats of comfort. 
ALL will pray for health; for a better life for their 
children; for relief from life-destroying wars; and for 
inner faith that will not shrink. 

The chain of prayer that starts anew for another 
year of daily intercession begins as the sun rises, with 
prayers of Fijian Christians, then leaping from island 
to island, from continent to continent, passing over 
national and domestic walls, catching up identical 
prayers, identical scriptures, until from fur clad Eski- 
mos to tropically clad Tongas they are wafted to the 
ever-open ears of the Eternal. “The voice of prayer 
is never silent, nor dies the strain of praise away.” 


O Lord, may we who call ourselves Christians be held 
to this high moment of prayer this whole year through. 
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Is Prejudice Poisoning Our Children? 


By HOWARD WHITMAN 


The psychiatrists are diagnosing prejudice as a personality disease! 


HE speaker was a prominent educator, 
— a good parent, and a good American. 
# “What a shockit was,” said he, “‘tolearn 
that my own child is prejudiced!” His six-year- 
old daughter had said to him, “Let’s cross the 
street, Daddy. Here comes a nigger.”’ And he 
continued, “If she had measles I would know 
what to do. But this disease frightens me.”’ 

How dark is the record? We never knew until 
now. This article brings to light the first compre- 
hensive investigation of prejudice in children. 
It is an unbeautiful report. Look: ‘‘ Catholic 
people are no good.” —*‘ Protestants go to hell.” 
—*We don’t like Jews on our street.” —‘“‘I ain’t 
playing with no more niggers.” 

These are the words of little children. They 
are taken verbatim from the record—out of the 
mouths of kindergartners, first and second 
graders, ages five, six and seven. The investiga- 
tion was made in Philadelphia. Called the Phila- 
delphia Early Childhood Project, it placed the 
calipers of scientific measurement upon the 
social perceptions and attitudes of children in six 
public schools. The work took three painstaking 
years. Comments Helen G. Trager, director of 
the project. “We found many children saturated 
with prejudice. Nearly all were tainted in some 
degree.” 

What are children—little monsters? Not at 
all. They are little images. No child is born a 
bigot, but he can become one incredibly early. 
States the Philadelphia report: “‘The child not 
only follows the dictates of his environment 
concerning attitudes toward Negroes, Catho- 
lics, etcetera, but he comes to accept these 
attitudes as his own.” 

The Philadelphia project employed a special 
tool to measure child prejudice. It is called a 
Social Episodes Test. The children were shown 
nine simple drawings illustrating every-day situ- 
ations which might evoke an expression of 
prejudice in a prejudiced person. Social scientists 
call this a ‘“‘projective technique.” There’s 
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Here are the results of the first comprehensive 
investigation of racial and religious prejudice 
in American children. It is a deeply disturbing 
report, but it serves to highlight positive steps 
which every parent of good will can take. 





nothing significant in the picture: the signifi- 
cance is in what you project into it. 

Nothing is said to the child which might color 
his responses. He is merely asked such neutral 
questions as: “Why isn’t this little boy play- 
ing?”’ “Is this little boy glad he is Protestant?” 
“* Are these children—leaving a Catholic church 
—glad they are Catholic?” “‘ Are these children 
—white and colored—friends?” 

The child who has not been tainted with 
prejudice will have none to project into the pic- 
tures. One second-grader, looking at the picture 
of a colored boy left out of a game, says, “If 
the colored boy were white they would let him 
play. Even if he is colored they should let him 
play. What’s different about him?” 

Such attitudes appeared in only seven percent 
of the children. By contrast, the project report 
is swamped with attitudes like these: Viewing a 
synagogue picture, one child says, ‘“The Chris- 
tian children laugh at the Jewish children be- 
cause they go to synagogue.’ Responding to the 
Catholic church picture, one first-grader says, 
** Nobody will play with those children if they’re 
not Protestant.” When it came to Negroes the 
children showed the saddest symptoms of all. 
“‘White people don’t want to play with that 
colored boy because they know he cheats and is 
too tough.” “‘All the other children will go away 
and leave the little colored boy alone.” 

Summing up the mountains of data, the Phila- 
delphia researchers rated each child. Toward 
Jews, 63 percent were neutral, noncommital or 
evasive; only 10 percent accepted Jews and 27 
percent openly rejected them. Catholics were 
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openly rejected by 7 percent and Protestants by 
one percent. Toward Negroes, 32 percent were 
neutral or had mixed feelings; 68 percent openly 
rejected Negroes and none accepted them. 
Prejudice hurts the prejudiced, psychiatrists 
tell us. They now know that prejudice is a 


Sister Mary engaged a Negro teacher for the 
St. Joseph nursery school. One mother, reared in 


' Mississippi, said a few months later, “Jt is a 


little hard on us, Sister Mary. But I’m extremely 
happy that my child will never have to get over 
what I’m having such trouble getting over myself.” 
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These happy, carefree children have no race, class, or religious prejudice. 
They can acquire it only from adults 


personality disease. And the antidote? I sat over 
a child’s play table in the Experimental School 
for Preschool Children at St. Joseph College in 
Hartford, Connecticut. Across from me was 
Sister Mary de Lourdes, director, explaining 
that Protestant, Jew and Catholic, white and 
colored children go to the school together. 


MISSIONS 


How does prejudice harm the prejudiced? 
“It restricts the development of personality,” 
says Dr. Frances L. Ilg, Assistant Professor of 
Child Development at Yale. But the most in- 
cisive diagnosis I heard came from a New Haven 
housewife, Mrs. Gertrude Hart Day, mother of 
three. Mrs. Day said: ‘The child infected with 
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prejudice is doomed to live a confined life, to 
build walls around himself and be a prisoner of 
his own ill feelings. Such a child never can live at 
ease. He sends out hatred and thus creates ene- 
mies—real or imaginary. He must live in fear of 
these enemies and under the threat that his 
hatred will rebound against him.” 

No one could wish upon his child a life like 
that. Thousands of American parents can hon- 
estly say, ““We’ve driven prejudice out of our 
own minds—our children can never catch it 
from us!’’ But what about the neighbors, the 
school, playmates, people on streetcars and 
streetcorners, restricted neighborhoods, Jim 
Crow, college quotas, fraternity exclusion—and 
all the many clouds of prejudice that hang in 
our American skies? Willard Johnson, of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
warns: “One family can poison a neighborhood. 
A few prejudiced children in the block can con- 
taminate your child.” 

So we who are parents must take positive 
steps to save our children from prejudice as we 
take positive steps to save them from other 
diseases. We must start early. The Philadel- 
phia project advises that saving children from 
prejudice “‘cannot be postponed. It must begin 
in preschool and early school years.” 

Against the disease of prejudice we ourselves 
are the health-giving serum. Children can catch 
powerful democratic attitudes which defy preju- 
dice. ‘We can intentionally sit next to a Negro 
on a bus,” suggests Sister Mary de Lourdes. 
“We can take our children to visit Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant houses of worship,” sug- 
gests Willard Johnson. “We can invite Jewish 
neighbors into Christian homes and Christians 
into Jewish homes,”’ suggests Mrs. Day. 

Dr. Ilg offers these suggestions for inocula- 
tions against prejudice year by year: “Age three 
is a good time to have your child play in mixed 
groups—if he hasn’t already.” Ages four and 
five, Dr. Ilg suggests, are the times to broaden 
the child. He should be told about the world 
and its people. He should learn that China is on 
the other side of the globe, that its people are 
yellow. He should know that there are red and 
black people, Eskimos, Indians and Orientals. 





Six to eight is what Dr. Ilg calls the rhyming 
stage. Many clichés of prejudices are passed 
around in the chants which six-to-eight-year- 
olds sing. We harm the child when we let them 
pass. Age nine is a time for concrete demo- 
cratic action. “It is a good age to visit churches 
and temples,” she says. Parents and children 
should go together. The point is to demonstrate 
that you have a healthy attitude toward other 
religions. Let your children catch it from you. 

What Dr. Ilg calls the intellectual approach 
can come at age ten. The child is ready for facts 
about minorities, color lines, scapegoating, dis- 
crimination. Help him to understand prejudice 
—and be mighty glad he is free from it! 

The New Haven Neighborhood Project, one 
of the nation’s most effective antidotes to preju- 
dice first set up a playground, then a nursery 
school, then a summer play school. All three 
were for all kinds of children, white and colored, 
Christian and Jew. The New Haven parents 
didn’t stop at that. They formed adult groups, 
they went to work on their own prejudices. 
“There was Mary, a second-generation Ameri- 
can, mother of two children. She knew she didn’t 
like Negroes, though she didn’t know why,” 
relates Mrs. Day, an 8th generation American 
who heads the Project. ‘We who loved Mary 
were able to help her overcome her prejudice in a 
simple pleasant way. We invited a young Negro 
woman of Mary’s own age and educational 
background to come to our afternoon teas. She 
and Mary had in common a rare love of music. 
Little by little they felt their common interest 
more strongly until one afternoon they sat side 
by side on the piano bench to play together.” 

The New Haven parents meet frequently at 
one another’s homes. They don’t have formal 
pep meetings about democracy. Groups with 
similar interests simply meet casually. People 
who like music come together for musical eve- 
nings. It’s just incidental that some are white 
and some are Negro and some are Christians 
and some are Jews. “The most important 
thing,” says Mrs. Day, “is that our children 
peek down the stairway and see us.”” When they 
look in on an evening like that, the poison of 
prejudice can never touch them. 


Notre—tThis article, condensed from a longer article, is reprinted in Mrsstons by courtesy of its 
author and by the editor of The Woman's Home Companion in which it originally appeared.—FEp. 
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They Heard the Shouts Around the World 


An intimate portrayal of what happens when an incident in 


race prejudice in the United States is publicized abroad 


Y local newspaper here in India recently 
featured on the front page a neatly boxed 
news story so that anyone who picked up the 
newspaper would notice it instantly. The story 
reported an incident in an American city (the 
name of the city was stated but I shall not men- 
tion it because similar incidents could happen in 
scores of cities) of a Negro who went into a 
public swimming pool and was greeted with 
shouts of, ““Get out, you nigger!” 

The shouts of these people in the swimming 
pool were heard around the world. Not only did 
our local newspaper carry the item but papers 
all over India and, we may rest assured, also the 
papers of other countries where America pro- 
claims its good will to people of all lands and 
races. This incident proclaimed our goodwill 
over-much!”’ 

Several people that day stopped me to ask. 
‘Did you hear what happened in that swimming 
pool in America?” Some asked it understand- 
ingly, knowing that all Americans are not alike. 
Some asked it ironically, as if to say, “You 
Christians are a fine lot. You come out here to 
preach brotherhood with words, but look what 
you really are. You can’t catch us in your trap.” 

The shouts were directed at a Negro in the 
swimming pool, but in the shouts every Asiatic 
who read or heard the widely broadcasted news 
felt an affront. Most of them reason, rightly or 
wrongly, ““ The Negro was discriminated against 
because of his color. Americans’ protestations of 
friendship are hypocrisy. It is in their own coun- 
try that you see what they really think of us.” 

The incident certainly did not help the gospel. 
It rang the bell for Mohammedanism which 
poses as a religion, and can pose successfully, of 
tolerance towards all races. It represents Christi- 
anity as being a religion which is altogether 
hypocritical in its professions of brotherhood. 
The incident plunged India, Indonesia, Malasia, 
Burma and the Near East, to say nothing of 
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China, one step nearer communism, for the 
communist does not practice Jim Crow. 

There is no use in our telling the people of 
Asia that America acts only thus towards the 
Negro, that it does not practice the same dis- 
crimination against Indians and Chinese. They 
see no essential difference between one color and 
another. They assume that our prejudice is a 
symptom of the spite we feel toward all people 
who are not whites. They suspect us of being 
dyed-in-the-wool believers in white supremacy 
as well as imperialists. They reason, “‘ There are 
so few Asiatics in America, that the question of 
treating us like the Negro does not arise. But 
they do have many Negroes and what the 
Americans feel towards the Negroes is the real 
indication of what they would feel against 
us if we mixed together in any considerable 
numbers.” 

To the people who shouted that day around 
that swimming pool, and who act in similar 
spirit anywhere, I say your shouts hurt Christi- 
anity. They bolstered the Communist claim that 
America is a plutocratic and imperialistic coun- 
try. They inclined those who have lost their 
faith in the old gods and seek a new to believe 
that Mohammedanism is more tolerant and 
brotherly than Christianity. They strengthened 
the reactionary Hindu in his adherence to the 
caste system by giving him evidence that Amer- 
ica also has a caste system. 

Probably there were a few church members 
among those who shouted or who permitted the 
shouters to have their way. There were un- 
doubtedly some who are otherwise model Amer- 
ican citizens. But that day they worked a 
mighty work against Christianity, against the 
American way of life, against democracy, against 
their civilization, and against one world. “They 
knew not what they did.” 

From The Messenger of the Evangelical Reformed 
Church, reprinted by permission. 
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WHO HAS THE FINAL ANSWER? 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


The annual midyear meetings in Chicago discuss many issues, try to solve many 
problems, but fail to answer the Foreign Mission Board’s desperate inquiry as to 
how to meet an unparalleled postwar opportunity now emerging in Japan 
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Mrs. Howard G. Colwell, President of the Northern Baptist Convention, presiding at a session 
of the General Council in Chicago. At her left sits Treasurer H. J]. Mansen and at her right 
Secretary J. C. Hazen and Miss Helen H. Briggs, Assistant to the Secretary and the Treasurer 





R 30 years I have had the privilege of attend- 
ance at every one of the so-called December mid- 
year meetings. These had their genesis in 1919 when 
the Northern Baptist Convention at Denver launched 
the New World Movement and organized the Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion. That was the predecessor of 
the present Council on Finance and Promotion. 


ALMOST A CONVENTION IN MINIATURE 


During these 30 years each December meeting has 
provided the occasion for simultaneous meetings of 
numerous other committees, councils, commissions, 
conferences, and what have you. At this latest meet- 
ing, December 8-15, 1949, the number proved to be 
so large as to constitute almost a Northern Baptist 
Convention in miniature. By actual count 17 differ- 
ent groups had scheduled meetings, as follows: 
City Mission SecRETARIES 
State CONVENTION SECRETARIES 
Rurat Counce CONFERENCE 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE 
CoNVENTION ProGramM CoMMITTEE 
CounciL ON CHRISTIAN SociAL ProGREss 
CoNVENTION COMMISSION ON Review 
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CONVENTION BupGet Resgarcu CoMMITTEE 
CONVENTION Finance CoMMITTEE 
GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE CONVENTION 
EXEcuTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CONVENTION 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES CONFERENCE 
AssociaTeD Home Mission AGENCIES 
Boarp oF EpucATION AND PUBLICATION 
Tae Ministers Councin 
COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE PROTECTION 
CounciL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 

This array of Chicago conferences suggests both 
the extent and the immensity of the task which 
Northern Baptists are called upon to do in our com- 
plicated and chaotic world. The number of com- 
mittees necessary to do this work smoothly and 
efficiently may seem large. Their variety may ap- 
pear complicated. Nevertheless each serves in a 
special field. Not one in the list of 17 at Chicago 
could possibly undertake the task assigned to an- 
other. The Council on Finance and Promotion ap- 
pears last in the list because it was the last scheduled 
to meet. When its sessions began it was feared that 
its members would be physically weary and nerv- 
ously fatigued from the strain of preceding meetings 
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in which they were also involved. Yet all minds 
seemed keen, fresh, alert. That indefinable some- 
thing that is commonly referred to as “spirit”, was 
present in abundant measure. The attendance was 
remarkable. At the Tuesday forenoon roll call more 
than 100 were present. At adjournment on Wednes- 
day noon the number present still exceeded 100, an 
unusual attendance record. 


THE RETAINED PERCENTAGE PLAN 


Preceding the formal sessions of the General 
Council and of the Council on Finance and Promo- 
tion was a three-day intensely strenuous conference 
among the national missionary society secretaries 
and the state convention and city mission secretaries. 
Since this conference had no official status, Missions 
refrains from publicizing its findings except merely 
to report the chief topic of consideration. This was 
the so-called “withholding plan” or “retained per- 
centage plan” whereby several state conventions 
now retain from funds collected from the churches 
such percentages as they decide are their shares for 
state mission work and transmit the balances to 
national headquarters for distribution on the unified 
budget. The discussions at Chicago were on the 
highest level of fraternal consideration. They evi- 
denced a most sincere desire to solve a problem 
which, as all present were fully cognizant, has in it 
elements of danger to the cooperative unified budget 


plan. All secretaries will undoubtedly report this 
conference respectively to their national, state, and 
city mission boards, so that its proceedings will be 
known from Maine to California. Its findings were 
referred in principle to the Finance Committee and 
the Council on Finance and Promotion for consid- 
eration in dealing with this very real problem. 


THE CoMMISSION ON REVIEW 


An entire evening, with everybody present, was 
assigned for the Report of the Commission on Re- 
view. In a lengthy introductory statement its chair- 
man, Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, reviewed the history 
of the Convention since its organization in 1907, its 
cooperative structure, advisory function, and unify- 
ing purpose that in no way jeopardized the historic 
independence of the local church, its financial opera- 
tions, its doctrinal unity and theological disunity, 
and its ecumenical relationships. He told how the 
Commission came to be appointed at the Atlantic 
City Convention in 1947. (See Missions, June, 1947, 
page 332.) During the ensuing two years, the Com- 
mission has met nine times, twice in open session 
when any Baptist was free to attend and offer sug- 
gestions. Its nine members included four pastors, 
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three laymen, and two women, namely, Mrs. L. B. 
Arey, Mrs. H. G. Colwell, Rev. E. T. Dahlberg, 
J. A. Dawson, L. S. Gay, Rev. R. H. Moorman, 
Rev. E. V. Pierce, Rev. C. L. Seasholes, C. W. Tiller, 
thus representing a cross section of our constitu- 
ency. Dr. Dahlberg then introduced the Commis- 
sions’ secretary, C. W. Tiller, who read the 23-page 
report with its 25 separate topics, accompanying 
recommendations, and suggested changes in By- 
Laws to make them effective. 

Unprecedented was the attentiveness with which 
this report was received. Everybody listened and 
followed Mr. Tiller’s reading line by line in the 
mimeographed copies. The only interruption to the 
silence was the simultaneous turning of the pages. 


AN IMPRESSIVE ARRAY OF TOPICS 


Since the Report was not to be released for pub- 
lication until January 15, I can only list here the 
various subjects that came within the Commission’s 
purview, postponing more detailed references to 
next month’s issue. The denomination needs to 
become thoroughly familiar with what is to be pre- 
sented at the Boston Convention. The 25 subjects 
are as follows: 

CHANGE OF CONVENTION NAME 

FELLOWSHIP WITH OTHER Baptist Bopies 

Votine DELEGATES AT CONVENTIONS 

Wuat 1s A CoopERATING CHURCH? 

PROCEDURES IN AMENDING By-Laws 

Proposep REFERENDUM VOTES FROM CHURCHES 
MemBeErsuHiPs ON Boarps, Councits, COMMITTEES 
LIMITATION OF POWER OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL 
GENERAL CoUNCIL ORGANIZATION 

CoNVENTION GENERAL SECRETARY 

Joint Home AND ForeIGN Mission Boarps 
DiIssOLUTION OF WorLD EVANGELIZATION COUNCIL 
CounciL ON CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PROGRESS 


State Convention Secretary Roy W. Hodges, this year’s 
Chairman of the Council on Finance and Promotion, 
and General Director Reuben E. Nelson 
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CoMMITT£E ON PuBiic AFFAIRS 
PRONOUNCEMENTS ON Pustic Issues 

CounciL oN Missionary CoOPERATION 
Pension Ricuts or Pastors 

State CONVENTIONS AND CiTy SOCIETIES 
EpvUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND THE CHURCHES 
GREEN LAKE ASSEMBLY PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT OF The Crusader 

CoNVENTION ProGrRamM CoMMITTEE 
Disso.LuTion OF COMMITTEES NOT FUNCTIONING 
ELEcTION OF CONVENTION PREACHER 
De.ecates TO Worip CounciL oF CHURCHES 
Marrers on Wuicu Action Not RecoMMENDED 


How much time to allot for this report and the 
anticipated debate at the Boston Convention was 
one of this year’s Program Committee’s big head- 
aches. Baptists are always unpredictable. Perhaps 
this entire report will be quickly adopted. Perhaps 
it will precipitate prolonged arguments so that, as 
sometimes happens, the convention program will 
be seriously upset. To provide for any possible de- 
velopment, the Program Committee has allotted 
five hours to this report. 


Tue Boston CONVENTION 


The next Convention meeting will be in Boston, 
Mass., May 22-28. Where the Convention will meet 
in 1951 is anybody’s guess. Four cities which had 
been suggested, Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, Des 
Moines, find it impossible to serve as hosts. 

In 1952 in Chicago, (dates are May 19-23) there 
will be simultaneous conventions of Baptists and 
the Disciples of Christ. Both conventions will meet 
separately and in joint sessions. 

In traditional “‘executive session” the General 
Council elected Rev. Theron Chastain of Phoenix, 
Arizona as Convention preacher and Rev. Henry G. 
Smith of Denver, Colorado as alternate. This was 
probably the last time the General Council elected 
the preacher. If the Report of the Commission on 
Review is adopted, the preacher hereafter, will be 
elected by the Convention itself on nomination by 
the Committee on place of Next Meeting. 

Chairman E. M. Austin of the Program Com- 
mittee outlined the Boston program. Outstanding 
speakers include President Harold E. Stassen, Con- 
gressman Walter H. Judd, Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam. The last mentioned will likely discuss Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic tensions, a topic of su- 
preme relevance particularly in Boston, one of the 
great American strongholds of Roman Catholicism. 
The usual array of banquets, business sessions, mis- 
sionary presentations, and the always inspiring com- 
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mission service of newly appointed missionaries, are 
included although the time limit of only four days, 
Tuesday through Friday, and the opening session 
on Monday evening necessitates another “stream- 
lined” Convention as last year at San Francisco. 
The Boston meeting will be known as “The Mid- 
Century Convention”. Its theme is “‘ Witnessing in 
All Generations”. There will be a pilgrimage to 
Providence and its First Baptist Church, in memory 
of Roger Williams and in rededication to the cause 
of religious freedom. The Convention will open with 
the formal preaching service, and a communion 
service. The four worship services, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, will be led by Rev. E. Theo- 
dore Adams of Richmond, Virginia. Three public 
discussion forums with ‘the entire Convention par- 
ticipating will be led by Rev. George M. Derbyshire. 
These should furnish plenty of argument since they 
will deal with waning missionary enthusiasm at 
home, effectiveness or ineffectiveness of Baptist edu- 
cation, and the proposed Baptist Disciples merger. 


A Jotty EVENING WITH STEWARDSHIP 


The Department of Stewardship provided one of 
the most interesting and instructive, as well as jolly 
evenings ever scheduled at a midyear meeting. 
Chairman Shields T. Hardin was in rare form as 
he humorously reported his travels in 16 states and 
his speeches at 15 state conventions in the interests 
of the year’s program, STEWARDSHIP ADVANCE. 
Everywhere he found a harmonious spirit, no under- 
currents of tension or dissatisfaction, and a warm 
welcome for StewarpsHip ApvaNce. He praised 
the work of the 41 area directors and the 880 steward- 
ship “couriers”, five of whom gave four-minute 
reports. Dr. Hugh Pickett of West Virginia told of 
several churches where stewardship had wrought 
marked changes. Dr. Elmer C. Adams reported for 
the tri-state area of Montana, Utah, Idaho, which 
is greater than all Northern Baptist territory east 
of Chicago. To cover his immense field he now uses 
his own private airplane. Here also stewardship in 
isolated communities is proving effective. Secretary 
R. C. Ostergren of Boston pictured four churches 
to which he had gone as a stewardship “courier”. 
At one of them, a large Negro church, four collec- 
tions were taken following his own 90-minute ser- 
mon. Buffalo’s new secretary, Chris E. Lawson, 
emphasized the valuable “by-products” already re- 
sulting from the StzewarpsHip ADVANCE program in 
restoration of fellowship among churches that had 
drifted away from Convention cooperation. Two 
laymen, Waldo Tucker of Los Angeles, California 
and A. H. Lofgren of Albany, N. Y. reported on 
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what laymen were doing in stimulating tithing. 
“Stewardship is a challenge to rededicate life in 
areas of time, ability, and resources. That involves 
among other things, putting into practice the fa- 
miliar hymn, Take Time to be Holy,” declared Mr. 
Lofgren. 

Introducing this stimulating evening was a dra- 
matie skit performed by members of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship under the direction of its charm- 
ing President Cay Hermann, now a senior at the 
Baptist Missionary Training School. The skit, “Slats 
Answers Yes”, available in the B Y F Disciple 
Sharing Plan Packet, is exceedingly clever, filled 
with interesting dramatic situations and humorous 
lines. With the crowd that filled the Hotel LaSalle’s 
big conference room it was a distinct hit. The tele- 
phone conversation of Slats with his girl friend 
Bettie, whom of course he called, “Beautiful”, 
about pledging to the church and making steward- 
ship the basis of discipleship, was exceptionally well 
done. The young people who participated included 
Ray King as “Slats”, Faith Charlot, Ruth Mc- 
Cullough, Gene Ballard, Robert Adams, and Roland 
Beck. This skit can easily be performed in any 
church because of minimum stage setting needed. 
Supplementing this skit were two film strips re- 
cently produced by the Visualization Department 
which were interpreted on the screen by Miss Elsie 
Kappen of the Baptist Youth Fellowship. 

The conclusion of the evening was a report by 
Secretary Paul H. Conrad of the eight months of the 
present fiscal year with emphasis on the remaining 
four months, January, February, March, April, in 
which to continue the SrswaRpsHIP ADVANCE pro- 
gram. It will culminate in an impressive stewardship 
night at the Boston Convention where an immense 
Rainbow Choir will furnish the music and President 
Harold E. Stassen will be the speaker. 


OnLy THREE REMAINING MONTHS 


More than 100 Council and staff members were 
present at the final session on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 14th, in which General Director Reuben E. Nel- 
son discussed plans for effective promotion during 
the remaining four months of the fiscal year. With 
this year’s budget of $6,175,000 as compared with 
last year’s actual receipts of $5,800,000, it is appar- 
ent that every church must increase donations by at 
least 6% to cover the year’s missionary commit- 
ments. Relief needs in Europe and Asia remain 
urgent and appalling in some areas even though 
most Americans seem to feel that because the war 


ended nearly five years ago, all world relief needs 
have been taken care of. This year Baptist churches 
will cooperate more generally in observing ONE 
Great Hour or SHARING, Sunday morning, March 
12, with the preceding Saturday evening scheduled 
for radio broadcasts. The project is sponsored by 
Church World Service and 23 denominations are 
participating. Last year the One Great Hour came 
during the Baptist promotion of SHARES or Success 
whereas this year there will be no such independent 
Baptist effort. The Baptist financial goal in ONE 
Great Hour is $225,000. Already familiar as an 
emblem is the church tower with the hands of the 
clock at 11 o’clock. Posters, envelopes, and other 
material are available at state offices. 


Wuo Has THE CorrRECT ANSWER? 


The closing message by Dr. Jesse R. Wilson will 
long be remembered. It produced a deep.mood of 
humility, searching of heart, consecration, and of 
genuine concern as to what is wrong with our Baptist 
system of financial allotments to various causes 
when a tremendous, heretofore unimagined oppor- 
tunity like that at present in Japan is available and 
nothing can be done to meet it. Dr. Wilson pictured 
the prodigious American war effort, the prodigal use 
of material, supplies, manpower, which he had seen 
on his visit to the Far East a year ago, much of the 
supplies now “surplus” and of no use, and by 
terrific contrast the woeful, shameful, lack of mis- 
sionaries, supplies, funds, with which to meet the 
present missionary opportunity in Japan where 
80,000,000 people, humbled by defeat in war, are 
ready to change their whole pattern of life. Japanese 
Christian leaders say this is the greatest chance that 
the gospel of Christ has ever had in winning the 
Japanese people to the Christian faith. “We did not 
create this situation; we did not make this oppor- 
tunity”’, said Dr. Wilson with intense earnestness. 
“God created it and He has placed it in our hands. 
Yet our Finance Committee tells us there is no 
chance whatever of any extra funds with which to 
meet it. Surely the Finance Committee has not 
given the final answer. Nobody can claim that Bap- 
tists have no money for such an opportunity to 
change the life pattern of a nation.” 

What is the answer? Who has it? There is only 
one answer. It is for Baptists to increase their giving 
not by 6% which the unified budget calls for, but 
by 12% or 15% or 25%, and thus the extra amount 
will at least make possible a beginning in meeting 
one of the strategic opportunities of our generation. 


SSS SS SSS 
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The End of War Relief in Poland 


A report of the completion of three years of postwar relief in 
Poland, 1946-1949, under the management of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. This indicates in part how 
the gifts you made to world relief in those years were spent 


By EDWIN A. BELL 





Warsaw was probably the most terribly bombed city of the war, with the possible exception of Hiroshima. During 
the five years since the war an immense program of reconstruction has been undertaken 


MONG the deeply satisfying 
experiences connected with 
service in Europe since the war 
has been our help to “repair some 
of the breaches and to restore paths 
for men to walk in”. In Poland 
the progress of Baptist Relief has 
been successfully completed. De- 
veloping from visits to Poland in 
April 1946 by Dr. Erick Ruden of 
Sweden and myself, and by Dr. 
Bredahl Petersen of Denmark that 
summer, the program had a modest 
beginning with one home for desti- 
tute Polish children. It expanded 
to three homes for children, a feed- 
ing center for school children 
where 1500 were given one meal 
each day during the winter of 
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1946-7, help to worthy students 
enabling them to complete their 
studies in professional and tech- 
nical schools, establishment of a 
cooperative for the manufacture of 
artificial limbs, etc., distribution of 
a shipment of “heifers for relief” 
to Polish farmers and the children’s 
homes, establishment of a clinic for 
expectant mothers and new born 
babies in one of Poland’s most 
needy areas, and organization of a 
home for babies and young chil- 
dren whose parents were in sani- 
taria for tuberculosis. The last two 
projects were turned over to the 
Government Welfare Department. 

There was much happy interna- 
tional fellowship in this relief pro- 


gram. The Relief Director was a 
Baptist Pastor from Sweden. The 
homes were supervised by Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish 
nurses and dieticians. Young men 
from the Scandinavian Baptist 
groups volunteered as truck drivers 
and carpenters. Funds in large 
amounts and generous quotas of 
clothing were contributed by Scan- 
dinavian, American, Canadian 
Baptists. 

During the two and one-half 
years of operation approximately 
1400 youngsters who needed spe- 
cial care and nourishment after the 
long years of privation were cared 
for at the three homes for children. 
New groups of children were re- 
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ceived every three months. At the 
end of their stay each child was 
given an outfit of clothing and re- 
turned to his home. All children 
were given religious instruction 
and spiritual care. More than 100 
tons of clothing were distributed 
to needy families in Poland. 

Both the nature of the program 
and the manner in which it was 
conducted attracted the interest of 
many outside organizations in the 
Seandinavian countries and in 
Poland. The semi-official Swedish 
Relief Agency contributed many 
pounds of supplies. The Danish 





Red Cross turned over to the Bap- 
tists of Denmark several thousand 
dollars worth of food for shipment 
to Poland. By enrolling the Baptist 
Relief to Poland in the Voluntary 
Council of Relief Agencies in 
Poland, about $30,000 worth of 
material was received in the final 
distribution of supplies from 
U.N.R.R.A. Recognizing the value 
of the program, the Polish Gov- 
ernment allowed free railroad 
transportation. Respect for the 


Baptists in Poland was greatly 
enhanced by this exhibition of real 
Christian concern for the needs of 


suffering people, regardless of na- 
tionality or creed. 

It is of interest to note that one 
of the young mep\from Denmark 
who served as a truck driver in 
Poland decided to enter the min- 
istry and is now pursuing his 
course of study at the Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Denmark. 
While with Baptist Relief in Po- 
land, he fell in love with a nurse 
from Finland. Upon his graduation 
from the Seminary, he plans to 
marry the nurse and with her go to 
Belgian Congo as missionaries un- 
der the Danish Baptist Union. 





Nature in Haiti is generally peaceful and kind as suggested by this scene near Cap Haitien. At 
other times nature is wild and obstructive as reported in this story from Bouffriere 


Have You Ever Trekked Through Mud Up to Your Knees? 


Heavy tropical rains, mud up to his knees, a stalled, wet 
motor, only coffee and bread to eat, seven marriage cere- 
monies—these are only a few of the accompaniments on a 
memorable trek across the mountains of Haiti where the 
missionary organized a new Baptist church of 89 members 


HE village of Bouffriere, an 
important market center in a 
deep ravine, is the last mission 
outpost in this section of Haiti. 
Beyond it stretch mile after mile 
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By A. GROVES WOOD 


of almost inaccessible mountains. 
In this area we have just organized 
the 7th Baptist church. 





It is by far the darkest area 
spiritually in the north of Haiti. 
In those deep valleys the Voodoo 
priest holds undisputed sway. Yet 
the gospel has penetrated even 
those mountain fastnesses. Work 
had begun here five years ago by 
Philibert Narcisco, a deacon of the 
Baptist Church at Acul. Three 
years ago a lay worker, Joseph 
Papin with his wife, opened a day 
school and put up a preaching hall 
on a site overlooking the market. 
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The power of the gospel and the 
changed lives of the converts was 
a tremendous witness. 

Since so of the converts 
here lived so far from the church at 
Acul that it took them 12 hours to 
attend its services, they begged 
me to organize a new church at 
Bouffriere. After consultation with 
the committee of preachers I 
agreed. The decision was hailed 
with joy by the people from the 
mountains and they prepared a 
truly wonderful reception. Great 
quantities of bananas, yams, sweet 
potatoes, bread fruit, and chickens 
had been given, and people came 
from far and near. 

Pastor Laroche, our Haitian col- 
porter, and I left Cap Haitien in 
our car on Friday at 11 a.m. and 
reached Garrofour Diti, where the 
road ends. Here we found a couple 
of horses ready, and we started on 
the long three to four hour climb 
over the mountains. It was nearly 
dark by the time we arrived. We 
found the church packed with the 
many who had come to witness 
seven marriage ceremonies. In 
Haiti a marriage is a formidable 
business and it was well after 8 
p.M. before the seven weddings had 
been solemnized. Then heavy rain 
fell and many of the wedding dresses 
must have been seriously damaged. 

Saturday was devoted to the 
examination of the 44 candidates 
for baptism. All sorts of inquiries 
had to be made and it was well 
after 3 p.m. by the time the exam- 
ination was over. All were accepted. 

Sunday dawned bright and fair. 
Just as we were starting for the 
river-side a group of 30 people ar- 
rived from Cap Haitien. They had 
left by bus at 4 a.m. and had 
walked from Carrefour Diti. Just 
opposite the market place the river 
takes a bend, and here Pastor 
Laroche and I baptised the 44 con- 
verts. We then returned to the 
church for the right hand of fellow- 
ship, the organization of the new 
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church with 89 members which in- 
cluded these already baptised, 
ordination of Joseph Papin as 
deacon, a special offering, the com- 
munion service, and the dedica- 
tion of babies. 

It was now 4 p.m. Except for a 
couple of slices of bread with some 
coffee I had had nothing to eat 
since morning. By the time I had 
had dinner, and had checked over 
the money, it was dark. So it was 
impossible to return home until the 
next day. During the night a heavy 
rain fell for hours, and the river 
became a swollen, roaring torrent. 
It was not until after 7 o’clock 
that we could start home. Mem- 
bers carried us across the river on 
their backs. ‘Then we had to nego- 
tiate a ravine, which usually has a 





tiny stream to be crossed back 
and forth numerous times. Now it 
was a river, and when we left the 
ravine we had to plod through 
mud almost up to our knees. Our 
clothes and our shoes were saturat- 
ed with mud and water. 

The motor was wet and it took 
a long time to get that dry. When 
we finally reached home we found 
the sitting room packed with the 
preachers who had come for their 
monthly conference. 

It was a wonderful experience to 
visit an area so recently deep in 
Voodoo superstition. Among the 
new church members were people 
from three distant areas. They are 
the first fruits of what I believe 
will be a mighty work of grace in 
this district. So I thank God. 


Dynamic Spiritual Conferences With Baptist Pastors 
By CLIFFORD G. HANSEN 


HROUGHOUT March and 

April in 22 cities across the 
United States Baptist pastors will 
meet in conferences with Dr. D. 
Elton Trueblood, one of American 
Protestantism’s dynamic spiritual 
leaders. The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society is making 
these conferences possible because 
of its concern for the spiritual 
needs of pastors. 

Their purpose is indicated in an 
ancient Quaker statement: “‘We 
gathered sticks and lighted fires 
and left them burning.” To use 
another figure of speech, these 
gatherings will offer an oppor- 
tunity to re-set compasses. A great 
ocean liner lifts anchor and de- 
parts from harbor at sunset. After 
sailing on a sea without guideposts 
or landmarks, it arrives on time 
at its port. Fog, cloud, and dark- 
ness have no hampering effect. 
What is the secret? It is the com- 
pass that always points true north. 
So Christian leaders plot their 
course of life, lift anchor, and set 


forth with no guideposts in sight. 
Even so, they “make port”. The 
secret? An inner sense of the 
presence of the Spirit of God to 
lead, impel, and reassure. 

The Trueblood conferences will 
bring Christian leaders together 
in closer fellowship to check spirit- 
ual compasses, to share experiences 
and discuss mutual problems. 

These one-day conferences will 
begin at 10:00 a.m., and continue 
until 3:30 p.m. The agenda will 
include a presentation by Dr. 
Trueblood, questions and discus- 
sion, a fellowship luncheon, quiet 
meditation, and spiritual sharing. 

The schedule follows: 


Marcu APRIL 
20. Des Moines, Ia. 10. Cleveland, O. 
21. Denver, Colo. 11. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
22. Pocatello, Ida. 12. Philadelphia, Pa. 
23. Portland, Ore. 13. Washington, D C. 
24. Seattle, Wash. 14. New York, N. Y. 
27. Minneapolis, Mn. 17. Hartford, Conn. 
28. Milwaukee, Wis. 18. Boston, Mass. 
29. Chicago, IIl. 19. Providence, R. I. 


$0. Alton, Ill. 20. Syracuse, N. Y. 
$1. Dayton, Ohio 21. Rochester, N. Y. 
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One Hearse for Dead White Men 
And Another Hearse for Dead Negroes 


HE race policy of the South African Gov- 
ernment and the “white supremacy” doc- 
trine of the white minority there has reached 
extremes that would be ridiculous were they not 
so symptomatic of mental disorder and psycho- 
pathic illness. According to a news story in 
Tre, undertakers in South Africa are now com- 
pelled to operate two hearses, one for white 
corpses and the other for Negro corpses. Appar- 
ently the idea is that a dead white man is con- 
taminated if he rides to his grave in a white 
cemetery in the same hearse that has previously 
carried a dead black man to his grave in a segre- 
gated Negro cemetery. 
It sounds unutterably silly, doesn’t it? 
Against that background a minister of the 
gospel, Rev. Michael Scott of Johannesburg, 
South Africa, stepped into the spotlight of inter- 
national prominence at the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York City. Although the 
South African Government protested vigor- 
ously, he was given a hearing before the Trustee- 
ship Council where he spoke in behalf of the 
Hottentot tribes. The Union of South Africa 
insists on annexing their territory and refuses to 
place it under United Nations trusteeship. 
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When this quiet, modest, softly speaking min- 
ister came before the Trusteeship Council the 
entire South African delegation staged a walk- 
out. When newspapers in South Africa reported 


the incident, Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan 
denounced Mr. Scott as an “agitator” and the 
Trusteeship Council’s courtesy of a hearing as 
“interference mania.” All the minister had done 
was to plead for the black natives, to request 
protection for their legitimate interests and human 
rights, and to summon the white people of South 
Africa to “hold firm to their moral obligations.” 
To send him to New York the natives had made 
costly sacrifices, selling cattle and produce to 
cover his expenses. His appearance was also 
sponsored by the International League for the 
Rights of Man. The courage of this minister 
lifted the world’s esteem and increased its re- 
spect for the Christian ministry. 

The world must view with increasing concern 
when any white people support rigid programs 
of repression of colored populations. Either the 
South African Government must heed criticism 
and modify its policies, or these policies will soon 
freeze into patterns of white and black relation- 
ships that will ultimately end in a violent ex- 
plosion. 

One conclusion is not pleasant to contemplate. 
What the white people in South Africa are doing 
is the most certain of all methods for promoting 
the global spread of communism. 


Moral Unfitness and Grave Indiscretion 
In High Political Places 


HORTLY before Christmas the American 

people must have felt ashamed and hu- 
miliated when their newspapers made front 
page stories of two prominent Congressmen 
who were put behind federal prison bars. One 
had been Chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. He was charged with hav- 
ing padded his office payroll with fictitious 
employees and for eight years to have pocketed 
most of their salaries for himself. The irony of 
having such a man head a committee to ferret 
out un-American activities did not go unno- 
ticed. The mercy he hoped to receive from the 
court had never been shown by him toward 
witnesses he summoned before his committee. 
The other Congressman behind prison bars had 
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been Chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. He was accused of having used his high 
office for personal gain and of having accepted 
huge sums in bribes. When the American people 
were being propagandized for peacetime military 
conscription, can it be possible that such a man 
was interested more financially than patriot- 
ically? Again, shortly before Christmas the 
American people were likewise made ashamed 
by reports about traveling Congressmen and 
Senators of whom 130 went abroad in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1949, some on taxpayers’ expense 
and some on their own, accompanied by clerks, 
secretaries, aids, wives, and children, a “full 
flowering of the Congressional junket’’, said 
TIME newsmagazine. “‘Almost any committee 
could dip into the public purse for foreign travel. 
Many did.” According to TIMe’s report, two 
Congressmen had to be carried off ships while 
drunk, one Senator was so ignorant that he did 
not know Sweden had a king even though he 
visited Sweden, and Europeans were given 
ample evidence that a Congressman is a man 
who smokes cigars, constantly seeks a cuspidor, 
is a good judge of whiskey, but has little knowl- 
edge of the countries he visits. This makes 
embarrassing reading at home and provokes 
dreadful anti-American publicity abroad. More- 
over, the conduct of such politicians makes 
immensely more difficult the foreign mission 
task of the Christian church. “The news of 
what we are at home,” said Dean Liston Pope 
of the Yale Divinity School, “‘travels abroad 
much faster than any missionaries we send to 
other lands.” It is too painfully evident that the 
American people need to consider much more 
seriously the moral qualifications of men they 
elect to high office. Such men can do vast harm 
in creating ill will against the United States. 


Again a Protestant Church Departs 
But the Roman Catholic Church Abides 


HE close of the old year witnessed the disap- 

pearance of another historic Protestant 
church on New York’s famed Fifth Avenue. 
The Collegiate Reformed Church of St. Nicholas 
is gone. It had been so well built of Belvedere 
brownstone that one of the wreckers commented 
as he pried his crowbar, “This church would 
have stood for 500 years!” But its site was 
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wanted by a skyscraper office building while 
long ago the other Collegiate Reformed churches 
had cast covetous eyes at the land value of their 
sister church. (See, “Should Churches Move 
Away or Remain on the Avenue?’’, Missions, 
June, 1946, page 347.) They needed a share in 
that unearned increment of land values to add 
to their own endowment funds. So the stately 
edifice with its noble Gothic spire went the way 
of all flesh. Can anyone for the duration of even 
a split second imagine that the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of St. Patrick, almost directly across 
the same avenue, would ever surrender its own 
valuable site to the covetous desires of real 
estate mammonism? 

Of course the real church of Christ is never a 
building of brownstone and timber, of stained 
glass windows and Gothic spires, of mahogany 
pews and organ pipes. It is a fellowship of re- 
deemed men and women who have acknowl- 
edged Christ as Savior and have accepted Him 
as Lord, a structure erected not with human 
hands, of which Christ is the corner stone. Yet 
there was something inexpressibly sad in seeing 
this noble edifice turned over to professional 
wreckers who promptly made it a pile of rubble. 
A bomb would have done the fearful deed more 
quickly, but assuredly not more thoroughly. 
Shortly after the wreckers began their task, an 
unsigned note attached to a rose was left on the 
steps as a sentimental farewell. It read, 


This church was the House of God who made 
heaven and earth. It was built and dedicated to His 
service on this shining highway of the world to 
declare the glory of God forever. The place where 
you wreckers are now at work is holy ground. Every 
stone is hallowed in His service, hoary with the 
passing of time. Farewell, beloved Church of St. 
Nicholas! 


And so the church is gone. Its congregation is 
scattered to the four winds. Meanwhile the 
milling throngs continue to move up and down 
Fifth Avenue, most of them like sheep without 
a shepherd. This modern Babylon that is named 
New York has one less church on the avenue to 
minister to their needs, one less sanctuary for 
the troubled soul, one less quiet spot where men 
might come to meet God, to commune with 
Him, and to hear Him say to them, “Be still, 
and know that I am God.” 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 168 


DIsTINCTION oR DiIsTINKsHUN! 


ITH the courteous permission of Licut, pub- 

lished by the Social Service Commission of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Misstons reprints the 
accompanying picture and beneath it the exquisitely 
appropriate short poem because picture and poem 
are suitable for inclusion in this editorial series on 
Tue Great Dexusion. The implied reference to a 
familiar type of liquor advertising will be apparent. 





He drinks whiskey and rum. 
Gin fizzes—what fun! 
He drinks himself nigh to extinction. 


In grandmother’s day they would 
Call him a souse. 
Today he’s a man of distinction. 


When the American people voted for the legalized 
return of alcoholic liquor they never imagined that 
the time would come in 18 short years when a man of 
distinction, because he drank a certain beverage, 
would really be a man of distinkshun, because the 
beverage made him drunk. 


CT ee 
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The Central Issue 
In the World Struggle Today 


N accepting the Honorary Chairmanship of 
Brotherhood Week, President Harry S. Tru- 
man offered this realistic comment: 


Respect for human dignity is the central issue in the 
world struggle today. America is dedicated to the con- 
viction that all people are entitled by the gift of God 
to equal rights and freedoms even though they may 
differ in religious beliefs, in social and political views, 
or in racial origins. Our greatness is measured and will 
continue to be measured by the degree of our recogni- 
tion of this fundamental truth. 


Much American progress has been achieved 
in recent years in cultivating more friendly rela- 
tions among people of diverse national and racial 
origins. Legislation for fair employment’ prac- 
tices, maintenance of civil rights, opposition to 
the Ku Klux Klan, charters on human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, college fraternities 
renouncing racial discrimination, Negroes ac- 
cepted in sports on a parity with whites, steady 
emphasis in teaching of church and synagogue 
—all are recognizing that “all people are en- 
titled to equal rights and freedoms.”’ Notable 
has been the service of the moving picture in- 
dustry which too often merits censure for mor- 
ally objectionable films. In feature pictures deal- 
ing with anti-Semitism and the color line, the 
movies have blazed new and daring trails. 
Nearly half a million New Yorkers flocked to 
one film that exposed and condemned white race 
prejudice. Such efforts are noble, worthy, effec- 
tive; yet the danger remains that they merely 
cultivate a type of tolerance that in essence is a 
condescending courtesy. The real attitude remains 
unchanged. “Attitudes even among people of 
good will,’’ says John P. Marquand, “‘change 
very slowly.”’ Some people take pride in saying 
that some of their best friends are Jews. Others 
boast that they sat beside a Negro in a day 
coach. Something more basic is needed. Until 
real attitudes give way to feelings not of tolerant 
courtesy but to genuine recognition of equality, 
the greatness of the American people, as the 
President emphasizes, will rest on insecure foun- 
dations. In any change of attitude from toler- 
ance to brotherhood the Christian church must 
lead. It cannot afford to have the movies or in- 
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dustry or legislation take this leadership from 
its hands. The gospel of Christ which the church 
proclaims recognizes no race or color distinction. 
Only the spirit of Christ dwelling in human 
hearts can change human attitudes, make them 
approach more nearly His own, and lead people 
to recognize that “‘all people are entitled to 
equal rights and freedoms.’ Brotherhood Week 
is sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and will be observed Febru- 
ary 19-26, 1950, throughout the United States. 


Editorial « Commeni 


© DuRING HIS RECENT VISIT TO THE UNITED 
States, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India 
spent an interesting day in Washington, D. C. He 
was guest of honor at a dinner by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and likewise at a luncheon by Senator 
Tom Connally. He addressed both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Many Senators and 
Congressmen must have remembered a similar ocea- 
sion six years ago when Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
was likewise feted and honored and was a White 
House guest of President and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. They must also have remembered how 
proudly Senator Connally, her arm in his, escorted 
her down the aisle of the Senate Chamber. Today 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek is the world’s forgotten 
woman. Her distinguished husband who for ten 
long, weary, bloody years alone withstood a mili- 
taristic Japan that sought to conquer China, is today 
the world’s forgotten man. Should communism even- 
tually sweep across India, would Mr. Nehru, hon- 
ored and feted today, experience a similar fate? It is 
pertinent also to ask what treatment would Mr. 
Nehru have received had he visited Senator Con- 
nally’s native state of Texas without wearing his 
picturesque Indian turban so as not to be mistaken 
for a light skinned Negro. That would have meant 
for him Jim Crow railroad travel, back street restau- 
rants, and segregated hotel accommodations. And 
can you imagine a Senator presiding at a luncheon 
in Texas with a colored man as guest of honor? 


@ ONE OF THE FINEST DEFINITIONS OF PURPOSE AND 
FUNCTION of the World Council of Churches was re- 
cently expressed by Dr. George K. A. Bell, Bishop of 
Chichester, England. As Chairman of the World 
Council’s Central Committee, he said, “The World 
Council of Churches is a living expression of a supra- 
national fellowship that transcends race and nation, 
class and culture. It is knit together in faith, service, 
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and understanding. It should be the center of continu- 
ous reflection and exposition of the great Christian 
ideas which should direct the world of nations, lead- 
ing from time to time to clear statements of the rele- 
vance of these Christian ideas to current world situa- 
tions.”’ Even a Southern Baptist could honestly and 
heartily endorse such a definition of purpose and func- 
tion. How membership in the World Council of 
Churches by the Northern Baptist Convention, and 
perhaps eventually also by the Southern Baptist 
Convention, could ever impair the independence of 
any local Baptist Church throughout the United 
States is beyond comprehension. Surely any right- 
thinking Baptist must agree that in the formulation 
“from time to time of clear statements of the rele- 
vance of these Christian ideas to current world situa- 
tions”, the Baptist witness and contribution is 
needed. It can only be furnished by full representa- 
tion of the total Baptist world fellowship in the World 
Council of Churches. 


@ THE DECISION OF THE NORTHERN Baptist Con- 
VENTION, (See Secretary Donald B. Cloward’s article on 
page 83) not to hold its annual meeting in cities 
whose hotels draw the color line, was duplicated by 
the National Education Association at its own an- 
nual convention. A sharp controversy broke out on 
the convention floor when it became known that the 
Board of Directors had scheduled St. Louis for its 
meeting in 1950. Thereupon an overwhelming ma- 
jority voted to instruct the Board to reconsider its 
choice and to select another city where hotels prac- 
ticed no race or color discrimination. St. Louis had 
agreed merely to furnish for Negro delegates “‘com- 
parable” accommodations. “‘We have fine Negro 
teachers in our schools,” said High School Principal 
R. W. Clark of Philadelphia, “‘and we are going to 
stand up for them. Nobody can accuse us of being 
communists. We just believe in doing what is right”. 
Segregation is segregation and discrimination re- 
mains discrimination and neither is removed by any 
hotel subterfuge of offering “comparable” accom- 


modations. 


® DuRING ITS PAST FISCAL YEAR Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York City received a total of $4,039,619. 
in gifts and bequests from living and deceased donors, 
the highest in 14 years. In a single year the friends 
of Columbia University thus contributed more to 
this single educational institution than Northern 
Baptists do in a single year to all their 63 schools, 
colleges, and theological seminaries. This ought not 
so to be. Our Baptist schools and colleges deserve far 
more generous help than Northern Baptists seem dis- 
posed to give them. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


(in this issue with special reference to Race Relations) 


SO LONG AS THE NEGRO is treated as a second-class 
citizen, so long will the United States continue to be 
a second-class democracy.—Rev. A. Clayton Powell 

. 


“9 


WASHINGTON, AS THE CAPITAL OF THE UNITED 
sTATES, has become a symbol of the tragic gap be- 
tween our promise and our performance in the field of 
justice for all. So long as this continues, the Voice of 
America will roll across the world with a hollow note, 
the metallic timbre of hypocrisy.—Bruce Bliven 

. 


“ 


THE GREATEST HANDICAP which the United States 
faces internationally is the stain of racial discrimina- 
tion. The world’s belief in the honesty of American 
profession of advocating justice and freedom is 
hanging in the balance.—Henry R. Luce, Publisher 
of Time, Lire, and FortuNE magazines 

% 

NO CHILD IS BORN A BIGOT; but he can become a 

bigot incredibly early.—Howard Whitman 


AMERICA’S RECORD OF BAD FAITH, ignorance, and 
cruelty toward the Negro places Americans in a ridic- 
ulous position when they preach pious platitudes to 
other nations about the treatment of their own mi- 
nority groups.—John J. Duff 

ge 

THE NEGRO HAS NOT RECEIVED A SQUARE DEAL, 
an honest deal, a new deal, or a fair deal from white 
America.—Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 

Se 

No OFFENSE AGAINST HUMAN RIGHTS separates us 
as Americans so much from the rest of the world’s 
inhabitants as the second-class citizenship we grudg- 
ingly extend to people of darker color.—President 
Bryn J. Hovde 

, 


“~~ 


THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE against their fellow men 
because of race or creed suffer themselves because no 
one can withhold normal human rights from anybody 
and have peace in his own soul.—Elmo Roper 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 


> Enricuinc WorsuiP edited and 
compiled by A. J. Williams Myers, 
professor emeritus of religious edu- 
cation at the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, is an anthology of 357 


The prayers have been slightly 
edited so that it will not seem that 
one is seeking to persuade an 


unwilling God, but rather affirming 
faith in God’s eternal love. Such 
slight changes in phrasing have 
not altered the main purpose of 
the prayers. This is a good book 





poems, 84 psalms, 127 prose selec- 
tions, 139 prayers and 357 apho- 
risms. These are selected worship 
materials which have been chosen 
to be published because, in addi- 
tion to their value as aids to wor- 
ship, they are good literature, rich 
in Christian content, in keeping 
with scientific knowledge and 
highly ethical. The poetry is for 
the most part well chosen. Only 
the best selections from the psalms 
have been retained. The impreca- 
tory and narrowly nationalistic 
sections of psalms have been de- 
leted. The prose selections are ex- 





Call To 
Christian Action 


By D. R. SHARPE 


This book is an earnest, gripping 
appeal to Christians and the 
church to recover their mission to 
society. The author calls for a 
basically evangelistic program to 
meet the untouched needs of hu- 
manity buried under manifold 
social wrongs. Dr. Sharpe’s analy- 
sis and challenge rings with au- 
thenticity and conviction. 


$1.50 at your bookseller 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 


to put alongside Halford E. Luc- 
cock and Frances Brentano’s “ The 
Questing Spirit’. The best-loved 
anthologies are those we each 
make for ourselves. This will en- 
rich the notebooks of many read- 
ers. (Harper and Brothers; 416 
pages; $3.50.) 


> Tue Reunion or THE Cuurcu, 
by Leslie Newbigin, is the first 
book published on church union 
in South India. Late in 1947 the 
Anglican, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Congregational, and Re- 
formed churches in South India 








ceedingly varied and well chosen. 
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united, bringing 1,100,000 com- 
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municants together into one inde- 
pendent body. The author, a 
member of the Church of Scotland, 
is one of the first bishops of the 
South India United Church. He 
briefly and compendiously dis- 
cusses the basis of unions in the 
life of the church; then passes to 
an erudite and lucid discussion of 
major doctrines of the Christian 
faith. The chapters on, The Israel 
of God, The Incarnation, Justifica- 
tion of Faith, Standards of Faith, 
The Sacraments, are excellent 
presentations of theology upon 
which the union was based, but are 
unique in their clear analysis and 
convincing teaching, making life- 
less theological terms live with 
vitality and winsomeness. Thoughts 
for a series of gripping theological 
sermons are scattered through this 
inspiring book. (Harper and Broth- 
ers; 192 pages; $3.00.) 


> THe SMALL Sects In AMERICA 
by Elmer T. Clark is a fascinating 
study of the 200 small religious 
bodies in the United States. About 
90% of religious people in our 
country belong to two dozen major 
religious bodies, while 10% belong 
to 175 sects with weird beliefs and 
practices. These small bodies are 
the refuges of the poor and the 
emotionally starved. They stress 
puritan morality, and for the most 
part are conservative, not liberal. 
Bizarre and fantastic notions, in- 
terpretations and practices abound 
in these groups. Multitudes are 
always ready to follow spectacular 
leaders like “King Benjamin” of 
the House of David, and Father 
Divine of the Peace Mission. They 
will even turn over their earthly 
possessions, including their labor 
to religious charlatans. A study of 
a book such as this impresses the 
reader with the fact that much 
religious leadership (usually un- 
educated) is willing to capitalize 
on the abnormal and primitive and 
sometimes even on the pathological 
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and sadistic. There is a tendency in 
religion toward fanaticism. The 
religious leader who stands for 
broad and sane interpretations and 
practices perhaps plays a greater 
part than the present generation is 
willing to acknowledge. This is a 
splendid source book on fanaticism 
in religion. (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press; 256 pages; $3.00.) 


> Recovery or Man by F. R. 
Barry, Bishop of Southwell, and 
Chaplain to the King of England, 
is an attempt to stake out a claim 
for a humanist approach to the 
Christian interpretation of human 
nature. Christianity is the real 


IBible 





150 Photos and Maps. 


18th Edition 


like as much practical Bible information 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 


Loved alike by Young and Old 


Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 


Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 


Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 


(Full particulars sent on request) 


764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 


ndbook 


Size 44x6'ox1l 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 





Humanism. Even though man’s 
predicament is tragic there is no 
reason for going back to barbarism. 
Christianity believes in man and 
hopes for his recovery. Man is a 
creature, not the lord of creation. 
God is the latter. Man is rational, 
but reason in man is not self- 
sufficient. Man is a child of God. 
According to Christianity, man is 
neither an unfinished God nor a 
half-domesticated beast, but a 
spirit created by God in the divine 
image, but “fallen.” He can be 
redeemed by a personal God 
through Jesus Christ. We need a 
“personalist”’ world-view. The 
Welfare State has come to stay 
and its only alternative is Marx- 
ian Communism. Bishop Barry 
writes as an Englishman here and 
is talking about Great Britain. Is 
what he says also applicable to 
the United States? The possibility 
of retaining the Welfare State de- 
pends on full Christian collabora- 
tion. But Christianity must also 
emphasize such higher values as 
eternal life, or social betterment 
will be identified with the highest 
good. History is to be understood 
in terms of crisis, not in terms of 
gradual development. History be- 
longs to God and in its supra- 
historical and supra-temporal cli- 





**The best modern book on missions. . 


. should be given 


a wide circulation and thoughtful study.”-—JOHN R. Morr 


SAM HIGGINBOTTOM, 
FARMER. The engrossing autobi- 


ography of India’s foremost agricultural 
missionary, Sam Higginbottom, who 
founded the famed Allahabad Agricul- 
tural Institute and who has recently retired 
after a brilliant career of service to India’s 
poverty-stricken farmers. 


Illustrated $3.00 


At all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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max the tares will finally be rooted 
out and God’s sovereign purpose 
made regnant and complete. This 
transcends the limit of human 
thought, and can only be conveyed 
to the mind through the medium 
of the great Christian doctrines of 
the Second Coming and the Final 
Judgment. This book is an in- 
teresting attempt on the part of 
an adherent of neo-orthodoxy to 
criticize that theology from within. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons; 119 pages; 
$2.00.) 


> Ropert G. Lee—A CHOSEN 
VesseL, by D. Schuyler English, is 
a biography that will stir the mind 
and the emotions of all who read 
it. Young preachers can learn what 
the “victory of faith” can be for a 
young preacher heavily in debt, 
with his church more heavily in 
debt. They will also see how spir- 
itual victories go along with finan- 
cial victories promoted through 
prayer and the courage of faith in 
God. It is not often that such a 
complete biography is published 
during the high tide of a man’s 
successes. But this is timely and 
will make all who read it appreci- 
ate the ground-work of such suc- 
cess. The book includes 51 photo- 
graphic illustrations to illumine it 
ina very helpful way. Dr. Lee is re- 
vealed as equally great as pastor, 
organizer, and preacher, warm, in- 
timate, pastoral and powerful 
among his people from the be- 
ginning. He “puts gray matter into 
the preparation of his sermons,” 
to use an expression of Dr. W. B. 
Riley, by the lack of which he ac- 
counted for “the large number 
poor preachers.” Dr. Lee did emi- 
nent post-graduate work for a 
Ph.D. while staying by his church 
and neglecting nothing of his work. 
This biography could well be a 
“must” book for every young 
preacher. (Zondervan Publishing 
House; 467 pages; $3.50.) 
(Continued on page 124) 
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For Your Gallery 


of the Immortals... 


THE Life-story of David Brainerd 


ioneer missionary to the American 
a sl dramatized against a back- 
ground of Colonial Days. The lot of 
this intrepid soul was cast in an age 
that knew nothing of missionary enter- 
prise. For the evangelism of the world 
no prayers were offered, no money 
given. David Brainerd was the day 
star of missionary enterprise. 


In his latest and perhaps finest 
biography to date, Dr. Day clearly 
illustrates David eakenell's over- 
whelming passion to win souls for 
Christ. Graphically he reveals how 
Brainerd’s personal tragedies spurred 
him on to new triumphs of conversion. 


FLAGELLANT 


on HORSEBACK 
by 
Richard Ellsworth Day 


Dr. Day uses words in the way an artist 
uses color. The result is a full-length 
rtrait painted in rich glowing hale. 
ou will be touched by the Hero’s 
tender ministry to the Indians; you 
will marvel at his capacity for self- 
lessness. 


J. M. Sherwood said of him, “Brain- 
erd has done more to develop and mold 
the spirit of modern missions and to fire 
the heart of the Christian Church than 
any man since the Apostolic Age.” 


_. $3.00 


Clothbound 
and Illustrated 





Recent Successes by Dr. Day 
BUSH AGLOW 


The moving biography of 
Dwight L. Moody, tireless soul- 
winner aflame with the spirit of 
dynamic evangelism. dra- 
matic story that glows with 
evidences of spiritual guidance. 


$2.00 


SHADOW OF THE 
BROAD BRIM 


This is the dramatic life-story 
of the great evangelist, Charles 
H. Spurgeon. To all Christians 
his life is the brilliant demon- 
stration of a man who was 


great because he loved God. 


$1.75 
THE BORROWED 
GLOW 


Daily meditations for the whole 
year that lift the heart and 
mind to new heights of under- 
standing and new strength for 
each day’s needs. Contains a 
comprehensive index to Scrip- 
ture Texts 





Order From Your Nearest Bookseller or: 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
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We Have Found One Another and We Beloné Together 


Tae ANNUAL MESSAGE FOR Baptist WoRLD ALLIANCE SUBDAY 


February 5, 1950 


T is most fitting that Baptists throughout the world 
should set apart in each year the first Sunday 
in February to proclaim our essential oneness in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to promote the spirit of fellow- 
ship, service and cooperation among our people. At 
Amsterdam one year and a half ago there was formed 
an ecumenical body known as the World Council of 
Churches. At London 45 years ago the Baptists 
formed an ecumenical organization which is truly 
world-wide and known as The Baptist World Alli- 
ance. Speaking of it the late Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, 
a past-president of the Alliance, said, “It is no casual 
or temporary phenomenon destined to soon pass into 
nothingness, but the logical and fitting expression 
of our unity. In that sense it rounds off our denomi- 
national polity. We belong together, by virtue of a 
common religious experience; we have found one 
another, and we have clasped hands in a world 
brotherhood acknowledging one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.” 

What can we do in our churches on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 5, to strengthen the cause of our fellowship and 
so extend the Kingdom of God throughout the world? 
Many things of great spiritual value may be done. 

First, we can pray for our people in private and in 
corporate prayer. There are over 16,000,000 Baptists 
scattered throughout the world. In some countries 
many of our people are on the verge of starvation; 
some are imprisoned; a number are labelled and are 
compelled to live as Displaced Persons; some Baptist 
congregations are not allowed the sacred privilege of 
public worship. Who can measure the mystic power 
of prayer on their behalf? A world fellowship of prayer 
will certainly tap the resources of God. Just as every 
shore feels the pulse of the tides of the sea, so our 
Baptist people the world over will feel the tides of the 
Spirit moving in their souls in answer to our prayer. 

Second, we should praise God for the privilege of 
serving our less fortunate fellow-Baptists in the war- 
torn areas of the world. God has opened the hearts of 
our people and their liberality has flown from their 
love for their Lord. It would be impossible to estimate 
the worth of the gifts of food, clothing, money and 
other things that have gone forth to the needy peo- 
ples. Some countries out of their austerity “have 
poured forth a flood of rich generosity.” Let us then 
praise God for this fellowship fostered by our Alliance. 
It is a fellowship that in no way interferes with the 
independence of our churches. It moves the soul to 
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sing, “Blest be the tie that binds our hearts in Chris- 
tian love.” It is a fellowship that rises above racialism 
and narrow nationalism and claims all believers to be 
brothers and sisters in Christ. It is a fellowship which 
is moved by and enters into the sufferings of others, 
causing the persecuted and the deprived to fell that 
they are not left alone in their struggles. 

Third, we may well from our pulpits on February 
5th, once more sound forth those great principles for 
which we stand. If there was ever a time when it was 
necessary to propagate Baptist principles and the 
tenets of our faith, it is now. Corruption of New 
Testament doctrine and the domination of state or 
church over the souls of men have done much to 
bring about world unrest and world revolution. One 
of the primary purposes for which our Alliance exists 
is to proclaim and safeguard soul liberty for all peo- 
ple everywhere. This is not the hour to lay down “the 
sword of the spirit!” 

Fourth, on this Alliance Sunday Baptist churches 
in many lands will be taking a special offering for the 
work of the Alliance. Each year the number of coun- 
tries and conventions thus participating is growing. 
No memorial to the great leaders who have given so 
much to promote our Alliance could be more fitting 
than helping to maintain the heritage they have 
bequeathed to us. Alexander MacLaren, John Clif- 
ford, J. H. Shakespeare, Robert S. MacArthur, E. Y. 
Mullins, John MacNeill, J. H. Rushbrooke, and 
George W. Truett—these are some of the men who 
have passed on and left to us in sacred trust that 
Alliance which claimed so fully their devotion. In 
praising the Lord for their lives let us dedicate our- 
selves to carrying on their work. 

Fifth, let our people everywhere know of next 
summer’s 8th Congress of the Baptist World Alliance, 
to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, July 22-27 of this year 
1950. It will be a history-making gathering. Even in 
the most remote and restricted places of the world, 
Baptist will eagerly await the deliverances of this 
Congress. Its theme is—“And the Light Shineth in 
the Darkness.” To many of our brethren the mere 
word that the Congress is held will come like a ray 
of hope shining through the darkness of our times. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee 

C. Oscar Jounson, President 

H. H. Brneuam, Vice President 
Arnotp T. Ourn, General Secretary 
Water O. Lewis, Associate Secretary 
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Do Your Summer Plans Include Cleveland? 


A preliminary announcement about the program of the 8th Baptist 
World Congress, scheduled at Cleveland, Ohio, July 22-27, 1950 


HE 8th Baptist World Con- 

gress will convene July 22-27, 
1950, in Cleveland, Ohio. The pre- 
liminary program, as released from 
Baptist World Alliance Head- 
quarters in Washington, gives 
promise of a highly profitable and 
interesting week. 

The Congress theme is taken 
from the prologue to John’s Gos- 
pel: “And the Light Shineth in the 
Darkness.” From the first day to 
the last the Light motif runs 
through the program. The keynote 
address at the opening session on 
Saturday afternoon, July 22, is on 
the subject: “I am the Light of the 
World.” The closing address on the 
last forenoon of the Congress, 
Thursday July 27, will be from the 
text: “Ye are the Light of the 
World.” In between will be found 
subjects like, “The Light of Peace,” 
“The Light of Liberty,” “The 
Light of Education,” ete. Follow- 
ing the lines of the Keynote ad- 
dress, there will be a devotional 
message at the opening of each 
morning session, Monday through 
Thursday, respectively on the 
topics: “I am the Door,” “I am 
the Way,” “I am the Truth,” “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” 
There should be no doubt concern- 
ing the Christo-centric character of 
our Baptist message. 

Among other subjects for ad- 
dresses are, “‘Christianity in the 
Atomic Age,” “The Basic Free- 
dom,” “The Importance of Europe 
in the World Picture,” “Totali- 
tarianism and the Individual Con- 
science,” “Christian Light on Hu- 
man Relationships,” “‘Baptism in 
Present Day Theology,” ‘Evan- 
gelism Today,” “Every Baptist a 
Missionary,” “The Missionary 
Outlook Today,” “The New Testa- 
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By ARNOLD T. OHRN 


ment the Common Basis of Baptist 
Fellowship,” “The Body of Christ.” 
“The Christ of Every Day.” 


Arnold T. Ohrn, General Sec- 
retary of the Baptist World 
Alliance 


Program participants definitely 
expected include Dr. M. E. Au- 
brey, General Secretary of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland; Dr. Baker J. Cauthen, 
Secretary for the Orient of the 
Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention; Dr. 
E. T. Dahlberg, twice President 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion; Dr. Herbert Gezork of An- 
dover-Newton Theological School, 
Massachusetts, who is considered 
especially qualified to speak on the 
subject of Totalitarianism; Rev. 
W. L. Jarvis, prominent preacher 
of Sidney, Australia; Dr. Kenneth 
S. Latourette of Yale University, 


Connecticut, world-historian and 
specialist on missions; Dr. Robert 
G. Lee, of Tennessee, twice Presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention; Dr. F. Townley Lord, 
pastor of Bloomsbury Central 
Church, London, editor of the 
“Baptist Times,’ and past-presi- 
dent of the British Baptist Union: 
President Benjamin E. Mays. 
of Moorehouse College, Georgia. 
prominent educationalist and leader 
among Negro Baptists of the 
U.S.A.; Dr. Robert J. McCracken, 
of Scotland, Canada, and the 
U.S.A., Pastor of New York’s 
Riverside Church, who preached 
that remarkable sermon on “The 
Lordship of Jesus” at the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Atlantic 
City in 1947; Dr. M. F. McCutch- 
eon of Montreal, President of 
the Baptist Federation of Canada: 
Principal Johannes Norgaard, Den- 
mark, honored host of the Copen- 
hagen Congress in 1947; Professor 
Ernest Payne; Regent’s Park Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, already 
prominent as a theologian; Dr. E. 
McNeill Poteat, formerly presi- 
dent of Colgate-Rochester Theo- 
logical School, now pastor in North 
Carolina; Rev. Henri Vincent of 
Paris, pastor of the Avenue du 
Main Church and trusted leader of 
French Baptists; President W. R. 
White, of Baylor University, Texas, 
the largest Baptist school in the 
world. Other participants will be 
announced as their definite accept- 
ances are received. 

Special features on the program, 
such as sectional meetings, will be 
reported later. All plenary sessions 
of the Congress, with the exception 
of the great Stadium demonstra- 
tion on Saturday evening, will be 
held in the Cleveland City Audi- 
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torium, which seats 17,000 people. 
The President of the United States 
is expected to speak in the Stadium 
on that night of the first day. A 
choir of 5000 voices will sing. A 
never-to-be-forgotten feature that 
evening will be the Roll Call and 
March of Nations. 

The Presidential address of Dr. 
C. Oscar Johnson, President of the 


> Dr. JoserpH Novotny, former 
pastor of the Czechoslovak Baptist 
Church in New York City and now 
engaged in relief work in Germany 
under the auspices of CRALOG, 
was severely injured in an auto- 
mobile accident. He was returning 
from a conference in Switzerland 
when the driver of the car appar- 
ently lost control and the car 
crashed into a tree. After what 
seemed like an endless wait, for 
both Dr. Novotny and the driver 
were injured and helpless and 
bleeding, people in a nearby village 
succeeded in getting a Red Cross 
ambulance to the spot. Its attend- 
ants extricated the two injured 
men from the wrecked car and 
drove them to a German hospital in 
Limberg. After several emergency 
operations and blood transfusions 
they were removed to the American 
hospital in Frankfurt and finally to 
the Red Cross hospital in Wies- 
baden for later surgical treat- 
ment. Dr. Novotny reports that no 
bones were fractured, which seems 
a miracle, and that the wounds to 
his head and leg are healing nor- 
mally so that he confidently ex- 
pects complete recovery. 


> Rev. Revspen E. Marc recently 
celebrated the 20th anniversary of 
his pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
whose new edifice was dedicated 
last year. (See Missions, Septem- 
ber, 1949, pages 396-400.) “God 
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Baptist World Alliance, will be 
given Sunday afternoon. The Con- 
gress sermon by Dr. M. E. Aubrey 
is scheduled for Monday evening. 
The great Pageant on “The Light 
of Liberty” will be given on Tues- 
day night. Missionary night, which 
features short addresses by na- 
tionals from various parts of the 
world, will be on Wednesday. 


continues to bless us abundantly in 
our new building”, he reports, 
“Our congregations are always 
large. On ordinary Sundays when 
from 100 to 300 church members 
leave the city to serve at church 
outstations, we usually have at 
least 700 in the morning congrega- 
tion and many more at the evening 
service. On the first Sunday of the 
month, when very few serve at 
outstations, our congregation is 
more than 1,000 and at every serv- 
ice we are sure to have numerous 
visitors, including Roman Catholics 
from the higher government circles 
or foreigners. Decisions for Christ 
are registered at almost every serv- 
ice. We recently had four large 
baptismal services in which some 
very promising young people pub- 
licly confessed their faith.” 


> Tue Joust CommiTTEE on Ne- 
gro Ministerial Education Survey, 
composed of representatives from 
the Northern, Southern, and Negro 
National Baptist Conventions is 
undertaking a national survey of 
Negro Ministerial Education in the 
United States. Dr. Ira DeA: Reid, 
Professor of Sociology, Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa., has been 
named director. Dr. Milton C. 
Froyd, Director of Research at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
will serve as chief consultant. There 
are approximately 40,000 Negro 
Baptist churches in the United 
States, with more than 5,000,000 





At a number of meetings, “‘ World 
Glimpses” of three to four minutes 
each will bring messages from 
many parts of the Baptist world 
fellowship scattered throughout 
six continents and 60 countries. 
The program will come to a 
fitting close with the induction of 
the new President, and the corona- 
tion address on Thursday evening. 


TIES s 


church members. The need for a 
vigorous program for training min- 
isterial leadership for these churches 
has long been recognized. Purpose 
of this survey is to develop a com- 
mon program whereby the re- 
sources of the three major Baptist 
bodies in the United States may 
be co-ordinated in meeting this 
problem. Dr. Stewart S. New- 
man, Professor of Social Ethics, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, is 
chairman. 


> Rev. C. R. McBrine, for the 
past five years field worker in the 
rural fields of The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society is now 
Professor of Rural Church Work 
at the Central Baptist Seminary in 
Kansas City, Kans. He successfully 
conducted the Heifers for Relief 
Program through the Home Mis- 
sion Society. He also conducted 
surveys of rural fields of the west 
and of the Indian Mission stations. 


> Tue Baptist Worip ALLIANCE 
announces the election of Joel 
Sorenson of Sweden as its new 
Youth Secretary. He began his 
new duties on January 1, 1950 with 
headquarters at Stockholm. Amer- 
ican Baptists already know him 
for he was a student at Andover 
Newton Theological School two 
years ago and he addressed the 
Northern Baptist Convention at 
Atlantic City, N. J., in 1947. 
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From Winter Into Spring 
A meditation on the hopes of a transitional period 


By REUBEN E. NELSON 


URING the three months of February, March, April we make the 
seasonal transition from winter to spring. New life breaks into being 
in nature round about us. 

And in the year of the churches new life is called forth as men and 
women respond to the spiritual power of the progression from Calvary 
to the Empty Tomb. In the glory of an Easter morning the message of 
our Risen Lord impels us to give the world’s only sure word of hope. 

During these three months last year, Northern Baptists increased 
their giving over the previous year by an energetic “Shares of Success”’ 
program. 

This year no campaign of that kind will be conducted. But—we must 
increase our giving this year by the same percentage as last year without 
the impetus of an intensive publicity effort. 

Let us take a simple example. If last year you gave $30 to the Unified 
Budget through your regular pledge and gave $20 in the special effort, 
making a total of $50, you will need to give that full amount again this 
year plus 6% (since our budget exceeds last year’s giving by 6%). In 
other words, you will need to give $53 this year. 

We believe Baptists can do this, and that they deeply desire to do so. 


Will you help? 
ee?eso¢ & } 


churches which held their “Five 
Discovery Weeks,”’ in the fall indi- 
cated that many succeeded in 
getting majorities of their people 
to enter into more adequate cove- 


Will Dreams Come True? 
By PAUL H. CONRAD 


ey G before the Stewardship 
Advance was officially launched, 
there were many who said, “‘This 
is the emphasis for which we have 
long waited. It will bring in a new 
day of growth and strength for our 
churches.”” Churches everywhere 
saw in the picture of the rainbow a 
symbol of promise, the fulfilment 
of which depended upon the will- 
ingness of the church members to 
meet the covenants of God with 
their own proportionate pattern of 
self-giving. 

Pastors and lay leaders have 
hailed this crescendo of interest as 
prophetic of the means by which 
the churches might yet extend the 
message of Christ to all mankind. 
They have dreamed of a thoroughly 
awakened and re-committed con- 
stituency. Early reports from 
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Chairman Shields T. Hardin of Stewardship Advance, President Catherine 
Hermann of the Baptist Youth Fellowship, and Secretary Paul H. Conrad of 
the Department of Stewardship, at Chicago. See page 92. 


nants with God to give more lib- 
erally of their time and abilities 
and at least a tithe of their income. 

On the other hand, there are 
vast number of churches in which 
little or nothing has happened. 
While some reference to steward- 
ship has been made from the pulpit 
and the poster has been displayed 
and a few leaflets put on the table 
in the vestibule, that is about all, 
in possibly a fourth of the churches. 
Among the remaining three fourths, 
it is more than likely that the ma- 
jority have attempted to set up 
the Discovery groups and lead up 
to a Covenant Day. Those that 
have reported great results are the 
ones who prepared for real victory, 
set their goals at a response from 
every man, woman and child in the 
church family, and worked for 
that kind of victory. Those who 
reported failure will doubtless find 
that they have only themselves to 
blame. They merely announced 
from the pulpit that there would be 
some classes in the study of stew- 
ardship, asked people to volunteer 
as leaders and then waited for the 
people to come. It is not to be 
wondered at that some of their 
reports read: “‘ We are disappointed 
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over the response. Only the old 
faithfuls came. The ones who 





needed it most stayed away.” 
What will be the final outcome? 
Can the dreams of those who have 







lead this movement yet be ful- 
filled? Can we even during these 
last three months of the denomina- 
tional year help these passive 









churches join the chorus of happy 
successful ones who are saying: 
“This is the greatest thing that 








has happened to our church?” Yes, 






there is time,—-and there is a way. 






It is the way of courage and de- 






termination. Read again the ring- 






ing purpose of the Advance: “The 






personal commitment of every 






member of (a) a generous portion 
of his time; (b) first claim on his 
abilities; (c) at least one tenth of 








his income, to Jesus Christ and the 
work of his Church.” 

If we believe in the reasonable- 
ness of such aims, then let each 
church take steps to confront 










every member with their personal 
need of believing in the promises 
of God to the extent of doing 
something positive and tangible 
about it. Expect and go after a 
“declaration of intention” from 
each person. Let none be excused 
from giving consideration to it. 
Make it a prayer supported, earn- 
est conquest for new loyalties to 
Christ and faith in the promises of 
God. Ask that all who agree to 
begin to tithe, start right in now, 
not at some later date, as evidence 
of honest determination to be a 
better working partner with God. 
Thus our dreams of new power and 
productivity can yet come true. 






ONE GREAT HOUR 
OF SHARING 


NE GREAT HOUR OF 

SHARING is the theme of the 
united appeal for relief funds which eae 
takes place in March among Ameri- Only one of millions of Chinese refugees who look to American generosity and 
can Protestants. On Sunday morn- fhe success of One Great Hour of Sharing. Note that this poor woman belongs 
ing, March 12, all church members to the older generation of bound feet 
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will be asked to support the relief 
work of their own denominations 
and will in one great hour bring 
their gifts for the comforting of 
the heavy laden. “‘ Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ”’ (Galatians 6:2) is 
the text chosen for the ONE GREAT 
HOUR OF SHARING. 

The Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion in cooperation with Church 
World Service has produced ten 
radio programs—six transcriptions 
and four network programs—to en- 
list the widest possible response to 
the appeal. These transcriptions 
bring voices from China, Japan, 
India, Palestine and Germany. 
For time of broadcast check with 
your local station. On March 4 the 
National Broadcasting Company 
will feature One Great Hour of 
Sharing in Religion in the News 
from 6:15 to 6:30 p.m. E.S.T. On 
March 5 the American Broad- 
casting Company National Ves- 
pers 1:30 to 2 p.m. and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on 
the National Radio Pulpit from 
10 to 10:30 a.m. will also feature 
the One Great Hour. This series of 
broadcasts over major networks 
and local stations will come to a 
climax on Saturday night, March 
11, the evening before the collec- 
tion of funds. 

While the voices come from far 
away, the problems they convey 
are known to many. The millions 
of refugees in Germany, Greece, 
the Near East, Korea, Pakistan 
and China present one of the most 
difficult problems ever faced by 
the civilized world. Never before 
have there been as many people 
affected by as turbulent and ex- 
tended a series of political de- 
velopments. 

Recent estimates state that the 
people in Germany may not ex- 
pect a roof over all their heads un- 
til possibly two generations from 
now. Housing has decreased 17% 
since 1940 and the population in- 
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creases daily as refugees enter the 
Western Zone. 

The tens of thousands in Burma 
who flock to the few refugee camps 
that have been established by 
Christian workers arrive with noth- 
ing. ““They were told that they 
were to be killed and would not 
need anything, so the bundles they 
were carrying were all taken from 
them.” 

The ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHAR- 
iNG will bring Christians closer to 
all these people to whom assistance 
from their fellow Christians means 
not merely a hand of friendship but 
renewal of faith in a living Christ. 
Everywhere there is the attempt to 
rebuild with hands ‘and brawn and 
rubble, for there is nothing else. 

The following materials are avail- 
able free from the state offices: 
Poster, Leader’s Manual, folder, 
and offering envelopes. 


The Tri-State Area 
Has Its Own Airplane 


A perfect example of Steward- 


ship’ in the operating phase is 
found in the Tri-State Baptist 
Convention. One day at the Ottawa 
Rotary Club, Mr. Marvin Bond, a 
Methodist layman, and Rev. Hugh 


B. Chittenden, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church happened to sit 
down together. Mr. Bond men- 
tioned that he had a plane that he 
wanted to give to a missionary 
cause and Mr. Chittenden wrote to 
Dr. Reuben Nelson and he in turn 
referred him to Dr. G. Pitt Beers. 
In time the plane came to the Tri- 
State Convention. 

On November 3rd the Luscombe 
8-A airplane was presented. Mr. 
Jack Harris, the 
Ogden Flying Service, and a 
member of the parish of the First 
Baptist Church in Ogden, offered 
his time to instruct the Executive 
Secretary, E. C. Adams, in order 
that he might secure a_pilot’s 
license. He has also offered to 
service the plane without charge. 

On November 8th a dedication 
service was held at the Ogden 
Flying Field and the plane was 
named, “Wings of the Morning.” 
This is taken from a reference in 
Psalms 139: 9-10. 

The Tri-State Baptists are most 
grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Bond for 
their gift. It will do much to cut 
down the great distances which 
must be covered in carrying on 
mission work in that area. This is 
stewardship at its best. 


proprietor of 
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From the Cradle to the Grave in Missionary Service 


Birtus 

To Mr. and Mrs. J. Lester Knox, 
Iloilo, the Philippines, Patricia 
Ellen on October 29. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Burchard P. 
Shepherd, Portland, Oregon, Roger 
Anderson on November 16. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Robert B. 
Ainslie, Capiz, Philippine Islands, 
Frederick Stuart on December 6. 

To Rev. and Mrs. A. J. East- 
man, Burma, Sheila Jean on De- 
cember 9. 

DEPARTURES TO FIELDS 

Annis H. Ford to Belgian Congo 
via Belgium, November 9. 


Dorothy C. Asplund, R.N. to 
South India, November 12. 

Rev. and Mrs. Alfred Q. Van 
Benschoten, Jr. and one child to 
Siam, November 18. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. E. Rowland to 
South India, December 17, 1949. 

Margarita F. Moran to South 
India, November 23. 

DEATHS 

Dorcas Whitaker (South India 
1898-1933) Concordia, Kansas, 
September 26. 

Rev. Harry Safford 
1907-1922) Boston, Mass., 
cember 5. 


(Burma 
De- 
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WOMEN: OVER? THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Women Within the United Church in Japan 


How Japanese Christian women are cooperating in the 
Christian movement and the evangelization of Japan 


By ALICE CHENEY 


Miss Margaret Cuddeback and Japanese Christian mothers, presumably 
also one husband and two sons, in a celebration of Mother’s Day at Osaka 


HE work of the United Church 

of Christ in Japan is organized 
into a number of central boards or 
departments of which the Woman’s 
Department is one. The country is 
divided into 18 districts. In each 
district the women are organized 
and in touch with the Woman’s 
Department. For the past three 
years an annual meeting of leaders 
of these districts has been held, 
bringing greater cohesion and un- 
derstanding and sending the women 
back full of enthusiasm. At first 
the old custom of pastor-dom- 
inated woman’s work was hard to 
break as this quotation will show, 
“As for the heads of the 18 Dis- 
tricts, we had three male repre- 
sentatives to begin with. For the 
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second conference of the central 
and district leaders, we still had 
one male representative, who was 
a pastor and who looked rather out 
of place. But this year all 18 repre- 
sentatives were women. Moreover 
these women are occupying very 
important social posts in their 
different sections of the country: 
members of the Public Peace Com- 
mittee, Educational Committee, 
Civil Administration Committee, 
Committee for the Family Court, 
Eugenic Committee and Committee 
on Child Welfare. Among them 
are also Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion officers, workers for the pro- 
tection of released criminals, leaders 
of the local Woman’s Association, 
school teachers and kindergarten- 








ers.” These are the busy and cap- 
able women who are leading in the 
church work also. 

The Central Committee cooper- 
ates with the other departments of 
the church in their specialized 
fields—urban and rural evangelism, 
factory, hospital and prison work, 
and work for war sufferers, espe- 
cially war widows and repatriates. 

Through the districts the local 
church women contribute to the 
expenses of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment and to the support of the 
central work of the Church. At 
present in the 18 districts a total of 
642 organized local societies have 
14,903 members. For the year 
April 1948 to March 1949 they 
contributed 53,418 yen to the ex- 
penses of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment. The current year’s budget 
calls for 90,000 yen.* This is in 
addition to giving for the support 
of the churches and other local 
projects and to the World Day of 
Prayer offering. 

The World Day of Prayer has 
proved more successful from year 
to year. The offering has been 
used as follows: In 1948 for war- 
destroyed churches in Southern 
Asia, destruction largely caused 
by the Japanese Army, 30,000 yen. 
In 1949, toward the Church Re- 
construction program for churches 
in Japan, 50,000 yen. More than 
500 churches were destroyed, chiefly 
by American bombing and the 
resulting fires. In 1950—for aid to 
students in theological seminaries, 
the pastors of the future. 

The Woman’s Department has 
the following Publication Program: 
(a) Pamphlets of various kinds; 
(b) A Woman’s Department quar- 


* The currency exchange rate at present is 360 
Japanese yen to one American dollar. 
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terly; (c) The Woman’s Depart- 
ment has contributed 50,000 yen 
toward the expense of distributing 
special pamphlets among people 
who have returned from Soviet 
controlled areas. 

The women appreciate greatly 
the help from the Christian Women 
of North America in providing the 
World Day of Prayer programs, 
paper and financial help in this 
publication program. 

The Woman’s Department has 
carried on various projects for re- 
lief, among them one for the relief 
of needy pastors, many of whom 
are in desperate straits because of 
inflation. One such project was the 
gathering of used garments, one 
being asked from each member, for 
sale. More than 70,000 yen were 
realized from this sacrificial gift, of 
which 15,000 yen were given to 
Japan’s Three-Year Evangelistic 
Campaign and the rest used for 
ministers’ families. In one instance, 
expensive medicine needed by a 
pastor’s child was purchased. The 
women of the Central Committee 


were thrilled when a letter came 
telling of the child’s recovery. 

The Woman’s Department now 
has, in addition to volunteer work- 


ers, a regular Secretary, Mrs. 
Toyoko Toku, a graduate of the 
Lambeth Bible Training School. 

A systematic program of visita- 
tion of the districts is under way. 
Such visitation by teams will be 
continued. It is most important in 
bringing greater understanding and 
unity among the women, formerly 
members of different denomina- 
tions. In turn the women are mak- 
ing a real contribution toward 
unity in the church itself. 

At the Annual Conference of the 
Central Committee and leaders 
from the districts held in May 
1949, the following special goals 
were set for the coming year: 

I. Noontide prayer to be offered 
by all members for, (a) World 
Peace; (b) The Imperial Family; 
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(c) Evangelization of families in 
Japan. 

II. (a) Encouragement of regular 
attendance by the members at the 
Sunday morning church service. 
Post-war conditions make this 
very difficult indeed. (b) Encour- 
agement and help of those who find 
it impossible to attend church 
services. (c) Promotion of Bible 
Study among the women. (d) Em- 
phasis on evangelism among rural 
and urban people and other special 
groups. 


Baptist WoMEN 


From the record of Miss Ger- 
trude Ryder, Baptist missionary 
in charge of the ss Woman’s 
Dormitory in Tokyo, it is obvious 
that the Japan Baptist Woman’s 
Society, formally organized in 
1931, worked hard the first few 
years to overcome the prejudice of 
pastors. In 1934 they had an en- 
couraging annual meeting with 70 
women present. This indicated the 
measure of the energy and devotion 
to the cause on the part of the 12 
women who attended six years be- 
fore when agitation began for a 
separate women’s work and organ- 
ization. Even in 1934 they could do 
no distinctly women’s work, for 
the two or three hundred yen they 
raised annually had to be con- 
tributed to the Japan Baptist Con- 
vention. This reads not unlike the 
early history of American Baptist 
women’s attempts to effect an 
organization of their own. 

By 1938 Japanese women were 
forging ahead in assuming responsi- 
bility for women’s work in the Con- 
vention. Mrs. Tomiko Utsumi, 
able chairman of the Woman’s 
Department, conceived the idea of 
calling a conference of women in 
the Tokyo area for fellowship, 
training and inspiration. The 24 
Woman’s Societies in the associa- 
tion received invitations, and 71 
women attended from 19 churches, 
some delegates traveling 10 hours 


to be present. The program brought 
to the women their responsibility 
for “making Japan what it should 
be”, in the words of one delegate. 
A report revealed the opening of 
two new Sunday schools with the 
money of the National Woman’s 
Society. The luncheon was greatly 
enjoyed, as all women everywhere 
enjoy such fellowship. It was voted 
to hold three more such confer- 
ences in as many associations. 
Two years later, on the brink of 
the war, the Woman’s Department 
of the United East and West Bap- 
tist Convention met at the Dormi- 
tory. Outstanding Baptist women 
leaders were there—Miss Chiyo 
Yamada, Mrs. Kimiyo Yama- 
moto, Mrs. Aiko Sasaki among 
them. It was in the time of roses, 
but even the beauty about them 
did not divert these earnest women 
from their grave responsibilities to 
their country and their God. Liv- 
ing was becoming increasingly 
difficult and the position of Chris- 
tians in the new era more gravely 
uncertain. It was not long before 
not one missionary who had at- 
tended the significant 1940 meeting 
could remain at her post because of 
internment or return to the home- 
land. The young organization was 
very much on its own, cut off from 
communication with missionary 
friends who would have under- 
stood, guided and encouraged. 
When the curtain rose again, 
Japanese Baptists were in the 
United Church of Christ in Japan 
with the women a part of the larger 
interdenominational Woman’s De- 
partment—a new day indeed, but 
a day of boundless opportunity. 
This Department is seeking to 
know the most successful methods 
for women’s work in the United 
States and is greedily absorbing 
new ideas, weighing, evaluating. 
With the transfer of Miss Gertrude 
Waterman from East China to 
Japan, her special training in 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Commendable Progress 
In Christian Relations 








Condensed from reports of Christian Friendliness missionaries 
Compiled by HELEN C. SCHMITZ 





Mrs. Eugene Hood presents the cultural Club trophy to Mrs. Adele Thompson. 
Seated are Mrs. Minne Kidd and Mrs. Tomie Majors. See opposite page. 


ORTHERN Baptists are 

unique in offering the local 
churches through the Christian 
Friendliness program a_ practical 
way of making gains in Christian 
fellowship with people of differing 
national, racial, and cultural back- 
grounds. The idea was born in the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society when Christian 
Friendliness missionaries were ap- 
pointed. They asked the women 
of the churches to help strangers- 
in-the-midst to become better 
acquainted. Gradually the church 
as a whole developed a concern 
for better intercultural, and in- 
terracml relations. Today the 
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Christian Friendliness program is a 
way whereby men and women and 
young people manifest their con- 
cern through individual contact 
and group enterprise. 

In the beginning the program 
was concerned with the individual 
—making friends, teaching Eng- 
lish, interpreting a new environ- 
ment, and obtaining citizenship 
papers. Today the program may 
include these but its main empha- 
sis has gone into larger frontiers. 
No longer need we say that the 
idea of brotherhood is merely a 
cherished theory. The Department 
headed by Miss Isabelle Gates has 
10 missionaries, more than 8000 
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volunteers, and countless other ad- 
herents. It has proved that people 
of goodwill can find a simple way 
toward mutual understanding and 
true friendliness. 

INTERRACIAL “AT Home” 

In January 1948, a unique in- 
terracial adventure was begun in 
Seattle, Washington. On New 
Year’s Day a representative group 
of Seattle citizens arranged a series 
of “At Homes.” They included 
Dr. and Mrs. Raymond Allen 
(President of the University of 
Washington, and his wife), Mrs. 
Mildred Powell (Seattle Council- 
woman—a Baptist), Dr. and Mrs. 
John P. Browning (a Negro physi- 
cian and his wife), and Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Good (Chinese Baptist 
business man and his wife). Some 
500 people participated in the 
calling during the late afternoon 
and early evening. Plans were 
made in advance so that each car 
coming to the homes contained 
passengers of different racial 
groups. The homes were beauti- 
fully decorated for the holiday sea- 
son. These “At Homes” not only 
made a tremendous impact upon 
the neighborhoods but provided a 
wonderful fellowship for men and 
women of good will and an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
new friends. Our Christian Friend- 
liness Department arranged trans- 
portation, secured people to assist 
in the homes, and helped secure 
some of the refreshments. This 
New Year’s Day program was 
repeated on January 1, this year. 
Two groups of homes were opened 
with 500 people invited to each 
group. The number of people who 
desired to participate was so large 
that it became necessary to send 
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invitations. Most of those invited 
had never had social contact with 
people of racial minorities. How 
easily barriers might be broken 
down if only we more frequently 
shared our homes. 


HomE VISITATION PROGRAM 


This Home Visitation Program 
by white and Indian women began 
with the visit of Eva Dahljelm, 
Christian Friendliness missionary 
for New York State, to the Buffalo 
area more than a year ago. White 
women of a Baptist church of 
Buffalo asked if they might call on 
the Indian women at the Tona- 
wanda reservation. The Baptist 
Church at Tonawanda unani- 
mously voted to invite the callers 
and decided to serve lunch to the 
visitors. Working in cooperation 
with the two missionaries of The 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the Buffalo City Mis- 
sion Society, Miss Knapp and 
Miss Scriber, the visitation pro- 
gram was begun. As a result, many 
friendly overtures have been made 
and the work has grown amazingly. 
The World Wide Guild chapter in 
one Buffalo church entertained the 
Tonawanda Guild girls for a week- 
end House Party in their homes. 
The experience was so worth-while 
that one of the Indian mothers re- 
ported, “It’s all the girls talk 
about now.”’ Later several of the 
Indian women attended a meeting 
of the Baptist women in Buffalo. 
It’s a long trip to Tonawanda but 
the white volunteers feel that the 
friendships they have formed and 
the witness they make to the In- 
dian community are worth the 
time and strenuous effort. To- 
gether Indian and white Christian 
women are witnessing to families 
who do not yet know Christ. 


INTERFAITH SEMINAR 


A successful experiment in inter- 
group living was the Interfaith 
Seminar, co-sponsored by the 
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United Christian Youth Move- 
ment and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’Nai B’rith, which was 
held near Boston last spring. Bar- 
bara Fader, Christian Friendliness 
missionary for Massachusetts, set 
up theSeminar and secured registra- 
tions from an colleges and 
universities in the area. These in- 
stitutions expressed belief in the 
value of such an experiment by 
subsidizing the cost for some of the 
young people. 

About 50 students spent a 
thrilling week-end at a comfortable 
winter camp on a beautiful lake. 
Jewish Rabbis and Christian min- 
isters led discussions on Judaism 
and Christianity in an effort to 
secure better understanding of 
both religions. The young people 
were eager to understand each 
other, and their religious faiths. 
They spent long hours discussing 
the lectures and the problems of 
anti-Semitism. 

One of the most valuable aspects 
of the Seminar was the oppor- 
tunity for fellowship. Christian 
and Jewish students shared rooms. 
The group played, ate, sang, and 
worshipped together. Spiritual 
growth was evident from the first 
few hours when a Jewish girl on 
the devotion committee said, “But 
what does one say in ‘grace’?”’, 
to the closing moments when the 
group, in a fellowship circle with 
hands clasped, bowed in prayer led 
by one of the young people. One 


Interracial Caravan—Mrs. 


The 

G. D. Graves, Mrs. C. H. Hatter, 

Miss Violet Rudd, and Mrs. Mutsu 
Homma. See page 125 


Baptist girl, who has been to many 
Baptist camps and shared in 
mountain-top experiences with 
other Baptists, said, “This con- 
ference was one of the finest I have 
ever known. We forgot all our dif- 
ferences and worshipped one God.” 
The Christian students looked 
with keen interest at the Saturday 
evening Sadar service of the Jew- 
ish group. The Jewish youth were 
a quiet audience at the Christian 
communion service. The Catholic 
students left early Sunday morn- 
ing to attend mass, but returned in 
time for breakfast and the Chris- 
tian worship which followed. 

Campus religious leaders of the 
three faiths selected the young peo- 
ple for their religious and spiritual 
qualities as well as for their earnest- 
ness in seeking greater understand- 
ing. It is through such as these 
that peace, both inner and inter- 
national will have an opportunity 
to grow in our world. 


INTERCULTURAL SPEAKING CLUB 


Two and a half years ago a 
World Wide Guild leader from a 
Negro church in Oakland, Cal., 
approached one of her white friends 
for help in public speaking. To 
Mrs. Eugene Hood this unusual re- 
quest presented a challenge. A 
long time Christian Friendliness 
volunteer, Mrs. Hood immedi- 
ately realized that other individu- 
als from minority racial back- 
grounds might need the same kind 
of assistance. Within a short time 
she had organized the Intercul- 
tural Speaking Club which had a 
three-point purpose: to prepare 
each person in the group to take 
his place in his church or social 
group, to aid him in leading a 
meeting, and to interest others in 
the study of race relations. 

Members of the Club work to- 
gether on a semester basis. At the 
end of the first five semesters 50 
people had been graduated. A 

(Continued on page 125) 
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ACROSS 
No. 61 — Neighbor 


. if ye have respect to 
persons” Jas, 2:9 
. shalt in any wise rebuke 
thy neighbor”’ Lev. 19:17 


26. 
27. 
29. 


30. 


A Gaelic god of the sea 

Hillside (Scot.) 

“*.. ., every one that thirst- 
eth” Isa. 55:1 

Son of Ginath I Kings 16:21 

“Thou shalt not defraud . . . 
neighbor” Lev. 19:13 


























































































































































































7. N. W. state 36. “Devise not evil against thy 
9. ““way of an eagle in the . . .” .. Prov. 329 
Prov. 30:19 (pl.) 38. Garden tool 
ll. Gift 12. To court 39. “did... their meat” Acts 
18. Also 14. Fruit 2:46 
15. North America 40. Ells Scotch 42. Tantalum 
16. “Speak yeevery manthe... 44. “A friend  loveth.. . all 
to his neighbor” Zech. 8:16 times”’ Prov. 17:17 
18. Heathen 45. “. .. thy cause with thy 
19. “. . . not bear false witness neighbor” Prov. 25:9 
against thy neighbor” Ex. 50. “he shall grow as the...” 
20:16 Hos. 14:5 
20. * . your enemies” Luke 52. “. . . a man pleadeth for his 
6:27 neighbor” Job 16:21 
21. “of them that... the cud” 53. “Fret not . . . because of evil 
Lev. 114 men” Prov. 24:19 
22. “nor doeth . . . to his neigh- 
bor” Ps. 15:3 Down 
24. “I... daily with you teach- 1. “‘when thy neighbor . . . put 
ing” Matt. 26:55 thee to shame” Prov. 25:8 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


14. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


25. 


27. 


7. “Eat 


Last Month’s Puzzle 


“shalt not hate thy .. . in 
thine heart”’ Lev. 19:17 

“makest . . . a reproach to 
our neighbors”’ Ps. 44:13 

Father of Eliel I Chron. 6:34 

Mountain on or near which 
Aaron died Deut. 32:50 

“say unto them . . . his right 
hand” Matt. 25:34 

“Love worketh . . . ill to his 
neighbor” Rom. 13:10 

“shalt not go up and . . . as 
a talebearer”’ Lev. 19:16 

First of the Jupiter satellites 

“... is a neighbor that is 
near” Prov. 27:10 

“that useth his neighbor’s 
service without .. .” Jer. 
22:13 

A king of Assyria who invaded 
Israel II Kings 15:19 

Navigation 

me We  Sbs ¢ 4-6 
sodden” Ex. 12:9 

Poland 

“hath done what . . 
Mark 14:8 

“hate his neighbor, and .. . 
in wait” Deut. 19:11 

“Naked, and ve 
Matt. 25:36 

‘speak . . . every one 

his neighbor”’ Ps. 12:2 

“Twas ..., and ye gave me 
drink” Matt. 25:35 

*“A .. . of him shall not be 
broken” John 19:36 


9° 


nor 


. could” 


me” 


‘ 


with 
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. “the . . . which the Lord God 

had taken from man” Gen. 
2:22 

30. ““Soisthe man .. . deceiveth 
his neighbor”’ Prov. 26:19 

31. “and .. . thine ear, to my” 
Prov. 5:1 

32. Greek letter 

34. One of the prophets 

35. “I was a hungered, and .. . 
gave me meat” Matt. 25:35 

37. Babylonian deity 

41. Fourth note in scale 





e 


. . . things whatsoever ye 
would that men” Matt. 7:12 
. Indian mulberry 
. Bachelor of Science 
. Size of shot 
. Exclamation of inquiry 
. “righteous ... more excel- 
lent than his neighbor” 
Prov. 12:26 

. a man, borrow ought of 
his neighbor” Ex. 22:14 


Text—2, 4, 19, 20, 33, 36, 52 
and 53 combined 
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EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 























The United Nations Works For You 


Suggestions as to how you as a Baptist woman can help 
the United Nations in the achievement of its important 
task of saving future generations from the scourge of war 


By MRS. GEORGE B. MARTIN 


T is interesting to note that seven 

of the 22 Resolutions passed by 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
at San Francisco in June refer in 
some way to the work of the United 
Nations or one of it’s Specialized 
Agencies—almost one out of every 
three. What are we women doing 
to implement these resolutions? 

The United Nations is at work 
for us in the political field, prevent- 
ing or ending wars involving 500 
million people, or one fourth of the 
world’s population in its four years 
of existence. It is at work for us and 
with us in the economic field in re- 
lation to trade, food, agriculture 
and the “bold new program” for 
aid to underdeveloped areas. The 
United Nations is at work for us 
in the social field in regard to 
human rights, genocide, control of 
narcotics. The question—are we 
Baptist women helping the United 
Nations? 

l. By reading “The United Na- 
tions Bulletin” $3 a year, semi- 
monthly, and “The United Na- 
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tions Study Kit” $1, both of these 
from International Documents 
Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 

2. By making a tour. During the 
year 1949 more than 1000 Baptists 
visited the United Nations Head- 
quarters at Lake Success or Flush- 
ing Meadows, under the auspices 
of the Council on Christian Social 
Progress. Always include the United 
Nations in your sight-seeing when 
in the New York area. 

3. By studying. Try having a 
study group or a single discussion 
session on “The Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights,” “The 
Genocide Pact,” “The Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization” in 
relation to the Displaced Persons 
program, “The U. N. International 
Children’s Emergency Fund,” “The 
Status of Women.” Make use of 
U. N. Films; or film strips on 
“Aims of the U. N. Charter,” 
“Atomic Energy and the U. N.,” 
“The Economic and Social Coun- 


cil,” and “To Serve All Man- 
kind.”’—-Order from Visual Aids, 
152 Madison Ave., Room 605, 
New York 16, N. Y. A new film, 
“You and the Displaced Person,” 
may be secured free from the Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Per- 
sons, 303 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

4. By questioning. Does your 
newspaper print accurate accounts 
of the week’s events at the United 
Nations? It might do so regularly 
if women prove there is a demand 
for it. Do your schools (including 
your church school) include in- 
formation about the U. N. in their 
curriculum? They will, if concerned 
Christian women demonstrate the 
need for it. 

5. By expressing your belief. 
Even when others despair, Chris- 
tians know how to “stand by” a 
cause which lies close to their 
hearts. Does your Church own a 
United Nations flag—large or small, 
as a symbol of One World? You 
may order for $1 a miniature set of 
paper flags of all 59 Nations, in- 
cluding the U. N. flag from Ameri- 
can Association For The United 
Nations, 45 E. 65th St., New York 
21, N. Y. Do you encourage your 
Congressman to back those bills 
which implement the participation 
of the United States in the United 
Nations—such as Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements, Displaced Persons Act, 
etc.? Have you contributed your 
fair share to “Dollars For Peace,” 
so that the Council on Christian 
Social Progress may continue and 
expand its program of information 
and action in behalf of peace? Are 
you praying earnestly that our 
United States Representatives to 
the United Nations may be led by 
the Spirit of God in their delibera- 
tions each day? 

The United Nations works for 
us. We can help the United Na- 
tions so that together we may 
“save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war.” 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 








This Is Our Task 
By WILLIAM J. KEECH 


HERE is an audacity in the 

Christian enterprise born of a 
great faith that believes that there 
is one holy and loving God of all 
men who would have them in a 
loving and purposeful fellowship 
with Him. It says that Jesus Christ 
is His servant to bring this about. 
It believes that people like you 
and me, imbued with His charac- 
ter, spirit and purpose have a di- 
vine and human responsibility to 
help Him fulfill his purpose. That 
faith proclaims the ultimate achieve- 
ment and victory of its dream. 

As we think of God’s purpose 
and of the many as yet unrelated 
to it we must realize the bigness of 
our task. Today the Church of 
Christ faces open doors such as it 
has never had in its history and is 
embarrassed by lack of sufficient 
personnel and support. Today we 
have new avenues of communica- 
tion and new tools for our tasks 
and we can scarcely make use of 
them. Today we have greater po- 
tential resourees—human and me- 
chanical—and we lack the motiva- 
tion and skill to organize for a 
more effective service. The strength 
of almost any church is a mere 
fraction of its announced member- 
ship and potential resources: an 
average of one-third is active; an 
average of one-fourth is supporting 
the church’s world mission; about 
one per cent of our income is used 
for religious and charitable pur- 
poses. Today we face a desperate 
and confused world and we have 
the answer. 

People are moved to respond to 
an opportunity or need as they 
understand, feel, and are convinced 
that there is an opportunity for 
self-fulfillment. This is illustrated 
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in thousands of every day experi- 
ences. Jesus announced it when he 
said, “‘ Whoever would save his life 
will lose it; whoever loses his life 
for my sake and the gospels’ will 
save it.”” God uses our need for 
self-fulfillment to enlist our ener- 
gies and the dedication of our lives. 

This is a philosophy for mission- 
ary education. It must be educa- 
tion that relates the learner in a 
personal self-fulfilling way to the 
task that needs to be accomplished 
and sees in it a core of divine pur- 
pose that dignifies and enobles 
humanity through service. This 
kind of education needs to be de- 
veloped beyond our present experi- 
ence. To this we must dedicate 
ourselves. 


Brotherhood Month and 
Mission Study Materials 


Brotherhood month is an appro- 
priate time in which to present the 
materials for the mission study 
themes for 1950-1951, for Christian 
brotherhood in act and thought 
should be desired as an outcome of 
our educational process. 

The Near East, with its myriad 
problems, so pressing and so sel- 
dom well understood, center of 
Christian beginnings, is in the bal- 
ance of history now, and we can 
lend our strength more intelligently 
after our studies. Christian broth- 
erhood and understanding should 
count for much in this area of life 
and thought. 

An excuse for non-Christian ele- 
ments and acts in our lives has been 
the atmosphere and pattern of the 
pagan community in which we 
live. Toward a Christian Com- 
munity—the home mission theme 
—suggests a change to more Chris- 


tian environment by altering the 
community. 

Dr. Mark Rich, Secretary of 
Town and Country Work in the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society is the author of the adult 
study book which approaches com- 
munity from the rural point of 
view. This is the year to stress the 
balance of Christian influence in 
the community, in our study, in our 
relationship to all men and in this 
balance year of the century.- 
Dorothy A. Stevens 


Interdenominational Books 
1950-1951 
Tue Near East 


Near East Panorama by Gloria 
M. Wysner, specialist on work among 
Moslems, Illustrated. Portrayal of 
peoples of the Near East; discus- 
sion of problems confronting Chris- 
tianity. True incidents, anecdotes and 
factual reports. Colored map. $1.00; 
$1.50. 

Intropucine Istam by J. Christy 
Wilson. History, geography, character, 
accomplishments, testimonies of con- 
verts. Colored map. 60¢. 

A Gu1pE on “THE NEar East” ror 
Leavers or Aputt Groups by Helen 
E. Baker, former missionary in Iraq. 
Based on two books above. 35¢. 

ASSIGNMENT, NEAR East by James 
Batal, newspaper man and author of 
Most of the World. Illustrated. Story 
of missionaries and their work which 
made the author an enthusiast for 
missions. $1.00; $1.50. 

Pearts ArE Mave by Ann M. 
Harrison. Illustrated. Story of junior 
high boy and girl who live by the Per- 
sian Gulf. $1.00; $1.75. 

Desert Doctor by Constance Hal- 
lock. Eagle Book No. 57, Paul Harri- 
son of Arabia. 15¢. 

Tue Turirsty VittacE by Dorothy 
Blatter. Illustrated. Two Arab children, 
a Moslem and a Christian, work the 
“good neighbor” policy in Lebanon. 
$1.00; $1.75. 
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TuHey Live in Brsute Lanps by 
Grace McGavran. Illustrated. Seven 
stories of children in Bible lands today. 
$1.00; $1.75. 


TOWARD A CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Rurat Prospect by Mark Rich. 
Illustrated. A study of the church in 
the rural community. $1.00; $1.50. 

So Sure or Lire by Violet Wood. 
Biography of Robert F. Thomas, M. 
D., of Tennessee. Ready in Fall of 
1950. 

A Gu1vE on “Towarp A CHRISTIAN 
CoMMUNITY” FOR LEADERS OF ADULT 
Groups by Oscie Sanders. Plans for 
study, programs, worship and projects. 
35¢. 

OncE THERE WERE Two CHURCHES 
by Fred Wentzel. Illustrated. Stories of 
persons and groups who worked to 
make more Christian neighborhoods. 
$1.00; $1.50. 

Tue Busy Berries by Frances Dun- 
lap Heron. Illustrated. Mystery and 
merriment for Juniors and others as a 
family seeks answers to the town 
problems. $1.00; $1.75. 

THe Turee Henrys anp Mrs. 
HornicLeE by Edith J. Agnew. Pri- 
mary children learn about a mining 
community’s needs and friendly an- 
swers. 
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Kens1 Comes Home—the motion 
picture on Japan is now available! 
Order early. See previous issues of 
Missions for names of other good pic- 
tures. 

PLays 

Living WaTER by Jessie Powell. A 
play in three acts. Home and com- 
munity life in the Near East and the 
influence of the Bible on the Moslem 
mind. Excellent for individual or group 
reading. Long for production by many 
groups. 50¢. 





TRAVELIN’ by Winifred Baker. One 
act play. Migrants and the church 
working among them. Easy produc- 
tion. 35¢. 


Maps 


PouiticaAL Map oF THE NEaR East 
AND NortH Arrica. Four colors. 
40x24. 50¢. 

PicturE Map oF THE NEarR East. 
Insert sheet of explanatory text and 
cut-outs. 50x38. 75¢. 

OvuTLINE Map oF THE NEaR East 
AND Nortnu Arrica. 11x8'44—dozen 
for 25¢. 40x24—each, 25¢. 

PicturE Map or THE UNITED 
States. Insert sheet of explanatory 
text and cut-outs. 50x38. 75¢. 


Books or GENERAL INTEREST 
Now 

Wuat Woutp You Do? by Daniel 
J. Fleming. When Christian ethics con- 
flict with standards of non-Christian 
culture, what would you do? $2.25. 

ANN oF Ava by Ethel Daniels Hub- 
bard. New edition of an old favorite. 
$1.25; $2.50. 

Tue Story OF THE AMERICAN NE- 
Gro by Ina Corinne Brown. Stories 
leading to a better understanding of 
race tension by a Christian anthropoli- 
gist. Revised edition. $1.50; $2.50. 
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Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

One of the compensations which 
a field trip provides a Fellowship 
secretary is the times when an un- 
expected high moment comes into 
the schedule which brings enrich- 
ment and meaning to everything 
she is doing. The very fact that 
such a moment is often crowded in 
between the rush of making trains, 
the irregular hours, the often futile 
attempt to keep up correspondence 
erstwhile, not to mention Missions 
copy, when the deadline falls due— 
only serves to heighten the mo- 
ment and illumine activities. 
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Such a moment was the one 
which came during a round of 
Christian Education conferences 
in Massachusetts, which brought 
us one day to the foot of a modest 
monument set in a grove of maple 
trees on the campus of Williams 
College. A quiet spot indeed with 
the lovely autumn foliage glorify- 
ing the place, but a center from 
which the world has been shaken. 

Here before us was the famous 
haystack monument. The hay- 
stack was symbolic of the “field 
white unto harvest” which their 
mind’s eye could see; the storm 


represented the challenge and strug- 
gle which a world mission enter- 
prise was always to know — but 
the still small voice speaking to the 
heart of youth constituted power 
which nothing could stop or defeat! 
The names of five men are carved 
on the monument, among them 
that of Samuel J. Mills who, in the 
midst of their intense discussion of 
Asia, suggested, “Come, let us 
make it a subject of prayer under 
the haystack, while the dark clouds 
are going and the clear sky is 
coming.” In that prayer meeting 
foreign missions was born. 
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Haystack Monument, Birthplace of 
American Foreign Missions 


Two years later the first mis- 
sionary society to be formed in 
America, which had the world as 
its objective, was formed. It was a 
secret society of a small group of 
college men who called themselves 
simply, “Brethren.” Later, at 
Andover, where the men continued 
their studies, Mills met Adoniram 
Judson who joined the group with 
Luther Rice and others. Judson, 
with three others, signed a state- 
ment to the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts, 
which resulted in the forming of 
the Board of Commissions for 
Foreign Missions, under which 
Adoniram Judson and Ann sailed 
for India. From this heritage of 
the Haystack Prayer Meeting 
came the forming of our Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society and pro- 
gram which flamed into action 
and reality at the appeal of the 
Judsons from far off India. 

Facing the world-topped monu- 
ment and under the spell of the in- 
tense concern of these young lives 
of 1806 we bowed in prayer to offer 
the thanksgiving and the dedica- 
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tion of our lives. The future was in 
our hearts as in theirs. 

Of the Haystack Prayer Meet- 
ing, Professor Albert Hopkins 
writes, “There were two of these 
(haystacks), we are informed; but 
it was under the northernmost one 
that Mills and his associates took 
sanctuary from the shower. That 
south stack had a marketable 
value of so many dollars per ton — 
it was fodder, and nothing more; 
but the north stack has acquired a 
wide fame, and is destined to 
acquire a fame still wider.” 


Perhaps in some “cell group,” , 


when young people meet to talk 
over and pray about their deepest 
concerns, a new haystack prayer 
meeting is preparing the way for 
that spiritual awakening so impera- 
tive in a divided and bomb-ridden 
world. Who knows but the unprece- 
dented opportunity facing us in 
1950 in wide-open Japan waits for 
some young hearts as dedicated 
and daring as those of 1806 or 1814 
to lead the way. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Les Hoppe 


Youth Has Money for God 


It is surprisingly true that Youth 
has money if one looks at the sports 
counters and the soda fountains 
on almost any fair or rainy day. 
That Youth has money for God is 
being demonstrated right now by 
hundreds of Baptist young people 
who are deep in their special proj- 
ect of the year, the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship Sharing Plan. 

In addition to the basic Sharing 
Plan Packet which gives abundant 
suggestions of how to go about the 
project to insure success, young 
people will want to order and dis- 
tribute this telling leaflet with the 
title above. It can be ordered from 
the Baptist Literature Bureau, 152 


Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
New York. It is 5 cents single cop- 
ies or one dollar per hundred. 

This is the vital period of en- 
gaging in the Sharing Plan. Let’s 
every youth. group act on the slo- 
gan, it’s “Our Job, Too.” 


Green Lake Guild House Party 


If you missed the announcement 
last time, here it is—a National 
Guild House Party at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, July 11-16—for all 
girls 12 to 16 years inclusive 
whether they are now in Guild 
groups or not. That means you and 
you and you and the State and 
Association World Service Secre- 
taries too who may be coming 
along with you. 

By now the Green Lake Book is 
in the hands of your pastor. This 
gives the information of all of the 
Green Lake Conferences including 
the House Party. Also your pastor 
has the registration cards on which 
you make your advance registra- 
tion for the House Party. Follow 
directions for sending in the card 
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and include with it your registra- 
tion fee of five dollars. 

Here is good news, too! The cost 
of the House Party has been re- 
duced since the first estimate was 
made. It will now be $3.00 per day 
for the five-day House Party or 
total of $15.00 exclusive of the 
registration fee. This should make 
it possible for more girls to attend. 
Let’s have every state answer to 
roll call by having at least one, 
preferably two—or a carload—at 
Green Lake next summer. 

This House Party can be an ex- 
citing adventure in new friendships 
with girls from other parts of the 
country. It is hoped that girls will 
take advantage of this rather rare 


Trains—The Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railroad is the 
one recommended for use next 
summer with Portage the town 
stop for driving to Green Lake. 
A transportation rate of two dol- 
lars is made by the Assembly for 
the drive from Portage if you use 
one of the following trains—arriv- 
ing at Portage at 11:50 A.M. on 
train for Chicago, or at 1:30 P.M. 
on train from Chicago. (Have 
lunch before reaching Portage.) 

Bus Service. Regular through 
bus service to both east and west 
is available at the village of Green 
Lake, six miles from the Assembly 
grounds. Passengers will be met 
with station wagon, if advance 


paign goes to the particular de- 
nomination for the relief work 
provided for in its own budget. 

This year the united appeal is 
called One Great Hour of Sharing 
which will culminate on March 12 
the contribution day. Special pro- 
grams, literature and a_ poster 
have been prepared, and large use 
will be made of the radio during 
the week prior to March 12. The 
symbol for One Great Hour of 
Sharing is the church steeple which 
appears on all of the special litera- 
ture. 

A special leaflet has been pre- 
pared on youth participation in 
One Great Hour of Sharing which 
can be distributed to youth groups 


W. W.G. Oregon House Party last summer at Camp Arrah Wanna 


opportunity by rooming with some- 
one they do not know now rather 
than with their regular pals. 

It may be a little early to start 
packing but if you want to know 
what should go into a House Party 
suitease here are a few suggestions: 
Simple, serviceable clothing, in- 
cluding camp clothes and dresses, 
sweater, walking shoes (high heels 
will not be needed) swimming 
suit, rainy day supplies, toilet 
articles, camera, musical instru- 
ments (there are pianos at the 
Assembly), pencil, notebook, writ- 
ing paper. Don’t forget your Bible. 

Note should be made of trans- 
portation plans for those who are 
not driving their own cars as fol- 
lows: 
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reservation is made, at a small 
charge. Cardinal Lines, Inc. have 
scheduled busses from Milwaukee 
and Chicago which come directly 
to the Assembly entrance. 


One Great Hour of Sharing 


Church World Service is the 
agency through which many Pro- 
testant denominations carry on 
relief work and the distribution of 
relief supplies. In many instances 
those who actually distribute the 
materials are missionaries. Through 
Church World Service also other 
denominations present a united 
appeal for relief funds for their 
work. The money contributed 
through the churches in this cam- 


and will give further information 
concerning the following sugges- 
tions for youth’s part in this co- 
operative and urgent appeal to 
meet relief needs throughout the 
world. 

1. See that the special poster 
which has been sent to every pastor 
is placed conspicuously in the 
church school or vestibule of the 
church. Baptist young people might 
ask for the opportunity to call 
attention to it in the church 
services. 

2. Promote the flood-lighting of 
church steeples. If your church 
does not have a church steeple or 
tower, plan for lighting in a special 
way the poster, using the out-door 
advertising board. Or make a 
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transparency featuring a church 
steeple which can be lighted in a 
window of the church. 

8. Set up a deputation group to 
visit the various communities and 
churches near your own, outlining 
the needs in order to keep com- 
munities informed and aware of 
One Great Hour of Sharing. 


Every youth group should be 
hard at work on the B.Y.F. relief 
project for the current year, Hope 
Chests for Relief. Have you sent at 
least one relief box of bedding, 
clothing and soap this year, through 
your nearest Church World Service 
Center? This is not a project we 
do once, but many times, for we 


are not just keeping busy and 
doing something interesting but 
we are meeting life and death 
needs and they do not wait. 

If your group has carried out y 
relief project this year, won’t you 
write the B.Y.F. office in New 
York and send an action picture 
along with it? 














MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 





The Children’s World Crusade 

















Missionary Rally 


May we share with you two 
worthwhile hours spent at the 
Children’s Missionary Rally of the 
Los Angeles Association, held Oc- 
tober 22nd at the First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles. Approxi- 


mately 250 children were led in a 
lively song service by Rev. and 
Mrs. Larry Clark. Words of greet- 
ing were brought by Jon Gardner 
of the Junior Department of First 


Church. The response was given 
by Mrs. A. J. Sparrowk, Secretary 
of Missionary Education for Chil- 
dren of the Los Angeles Associa- 
tion, who presided over the meet- 
ing. 

As a special project the children 
filled two large cartons with gifts 
for the boys and girls of the Chil- 
dren’s Baptist Home of Southern 
California. Mr. Wolfe, Superin- 
tendent of the Home, was on hand 
to receive the gifts presented on 
behalf of the children by Mrs. 
Grace Adams. Our worship service 
was built around the dedication 
of these gifts. 

The Junior Choir of First 
Church, complete with robes, 
brought two lovely musical num- 
bers. Miss Meme Brockway thrilled 
the group in her unique way, by 
taking us all on an imaginary trip 
to Japan, teaching us Japanese 
words and showing articles brought 
back from her trip there. 
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Our migrant work was presented 
in story form by Mrs. Kate Pilk- 
ington and a reading by one of the 
children Ann McLaughlin. 

The attendance award, a mis- 
sionary book, was presented by 
Mrs. Harold McIntosh to a repre- 
sentative of East Los Angeles 
Church. Plans are underway 
whereby reading achievements can 
be recognized at our next Rally. 

The devotional service was 
brought to a close by an impressive 
skit “Presenting the Rainbow” 
written and put on by Mrs. Connie 
Morris assisted by Earl Rice of 
Sunnyside Church. This skit pre- 
sented Stewardship on a child’s 
level using a beautiful painting 


of a rainbow, each color standing 
for time, energy, talent, and money. 
Children too can share in Steward- 
ship. 

The fun period started off with 
Ruth Champlin, Director of Chris- 
tian Education of Sunnyside, lead- 
ing in favorite Camp songs and 
was followed by a magician, who 
kept the children well entertained 
by pulling rabbits and chickens 
from hats. 

Mrs. Chester Metzler, prepared 
Hallowe’en treats for all and these 
were passed out as the group was 
dismissed. The children partici- 
pated in all the activities of the 
Rally. They look forward to this 
from year to year. 


cS 


Mrs. Connie Morris and Earl Rice at the Los Angeles Assn. Children’s Rally 
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United Nations Sunday 


Every Sunday at an appointed 
time in the service the children 
gather around me at the front of 
the sanctuary where I tell them a 
story. On this Sunday I used the 
little book on race relations “In 
Henry’s Backyard” by Benedict 
and Weltfish. No doubt you are 
familiar with it. Since the story is 
rather long I sketched it in my 
own words and showed them the 
pictures. If you are familiar with 
the story you will remember that 
Henry has a dream in which all of 
the different people of the world 
moved right into his backyard. 
When he awakens he looks out the 
window and discovers that this 
has really happened. This makes 
him very happy and he prances 
gaily out to see them. However, 
about that time, his prejudice, 
represented as a little green devil, 
asserts itself, and he draws back 
because these people are different. 
Then there follows a discussion of 
the “Differences” which proves 
the essential equality of all races. 

After I had sketched this story 
I asked the children how they 
would like to pretend that they 
were from the different countries 
where these various racial groups 
lived. They responded eagerly, and 
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Rev. M. E. Clark teaching a lesson on The United Nations 


each chose a country to represent 
as I called the name. A very amus- 
ing incident took place in this 
regard. For after I had called the 
names of several countries I asked 
if there were any children who had 
not as yet selected a country to 
represent. There were two, Jimmy, 
age six, and David, age five. So I 
said: “All right Jimmy what do 
you want to be?” He replied that 
he wanted to be an American. 
Whereupon David spoke up to 
say “I want to be the little green 
devil.” We all had a good laugh 
and selected another country for 
him. Then we gathered around the 
United Nations Flag as we appear 
in the picture, and with a pointer I 
pointed out to them the location 
of the various countries, and told 
them about the United Nations 
and its part in the building of 
World Peace and our part in it as 
Christian people who believe in 
brotherhood. We closed this period 
in our service with a short prayer 
after which the service continued 
and the children went to their 
rooms where their teacher read 
them the story “In Henry’s Back- 
yard” in full. M. Edward Clark 





Dear Boys and Girls, 
Shall I try to give you a little 
picture of my work among our 





Mexican people? Every summer | 
work among the migrants and 
usually I have some young girls, 
college students helping me. This 
past summer I had two fine conse- 
crated girls, I have a house trailer 
and we thus had our own home. 
Each evening we went out calling 
and usually held several services 
in the homes. Shall I tell of one 
home where we went? The Rodrig- 
uez family were Christians and how 
they welcomed us. After greeting 
the family and visiting a short 
time, we set up the little organ, 
gave out the hymn books, and be- 
gan to sing, “Cristo Me Ama” 
(Yes, Jesus Loves Me) and many 
other hymns. There were about 8 
children of all ages including a 
little girl of nearly one year. Then 
I read the story of the Good Sa- 
maritan. How their faces beamed 
as they listened to God’s word 
while sitting on the beds or stand- 
ing around an old smoky lantern. 
The children were in desperate 
need of shoes and the family had 
received no money for their work 
in the beets, but as we were leav- 
ing the father pressed into my 
hand a dollar bill as he said. “I 
cannot give much but I want to 
help with the blessed work you are 
doing. This will help a little.” 
These migrants have a hard life 
moving from crop to crop from 
early spring until nearly winter. 
Little children and women suffer 
the most. Children are deprived of 
an education for they leave Texas 
in March or April and seldom re- 
turn to school until the first of 
December. They have to live in 
old houses, garages, or tents. Flies 
enter in the tents and many of the 
old dilapidated houses. My heart 
has ached as I have watched little 
children asleep with flies crawling 
all over their faces. Little boys or 
girls of 7 or 8 take care of younger 
children all day long, for mother 
has to work. There are no chairs 
in the home or comfortable beds. 
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Backless benches serve as chairs, 
and beds without sheets or pillow 
cases. Several children sleep to- 
gether on a cot or old battered 
bed covered with a dirty brown 
comfort. 

How these children welcome us 
as we give them a pretty picture, 
teach them to sing a chorus or 
hymn, tell them a Bible story or 
play “Cat and Rat” with them. 
When they get to know our car 
they watch for us and we can 
scarcely get out for they crowd 
around it. Jesus said, “Let the 
little children come unto me”’ and 
I know he loves these dear little 
boys and girls with dark shiny 
eyes and straight black hair. 

Wish I could tell you more 
about our migrants but I know 
you want to know of my work 
during the winter. You see our 
migrants are now in Texas or in 
the South. I am working in our 
Mexican mission in Pontiac. These 
dear people need the Savior too, 
for He is the only solution to our 
problems. There is much more 
fanaticism and coldness among 
our people here. Husbands and 
wives are separated and little chil- 
dren suffer. 

Must tell you about a home 
where one mother has been in 
much trouble. She has only lived 
in the United States about one 
year so doesn’t know much Eng- 
lish. Two of our Christian women 
went to visit her and invited her 
to our services. She had found no 
help in her church, so she decided 
to try ours. One cold Sunday 
morning she walked nine long 
blocks carrying a nine months old 
baby boy, and bringing with her 
tiny Lupe not quite two, and 
Margarita four and a half. How 
happy she was to hear the hymns 
and the message! She told me 
afterwards when in her own home 
a few days later she knelt down 
and accepted Christ as her own 
personal Savior, “I felt such a 
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peace in my heart as I heard those 
beautiful hymns and the word of 
God explained. This is what I’ve 
been looking for a long time. Now 
I want my mother and my sisters 
to know Him too. I want to go 
back to Mexico to tell my family 
about this joy that God can give.” 

I have organized a Junior so- 
ciety, also a women’s and young 
people’s group. There is such a 
need for our people to know Christ 
who alone can change their lives. 
Have visited many homes where 
the parents drink; little children 
are neglected and their lives are 
dwarfed. Kindly pray that God 
may mightily use me to bring 
many to His side. 

Appreciate very much your gifts 
to our children. They had a happy 
Christmas because of your love 
toward them. I still can use more 
pencils and manila paper with the 
junior group. Would welcome piece 
blocks, quilt patterns, silk pieces, 
remnants, apron patterns, floss, 
yarn or stamped pieces for our 
women’s group. 

Thank you, one and all for your 
gifts, your prayers and your love. 

Yours in Christ, 
Florence J. Latter 


Philippine Books Project 


Dear Friends, 

We turned the Children’s Li- 
brary to our Religious Education 
Department headed by two mis- 
sionaries, although we take care of 
receiving the packages and making 
acknowledgments of receipts of the 
books. The Religious Department 
appointed a librarian to take care 
of the books in the person of Miss 
Mildred Proctor an evacuee mis- 
sionary from China. She takes care 
of cataloguing the books, and 
sometimes Mrs. Slocum assists her. 
Too heavy a work for one person! 
As soon as the work of cataloguing 
will be over the books will be sent 
to five provinces of our Convention 
areas where we put branches of 


this library, and the books will be 
well taken care of by responsible 
persons. We have to place them jn 
the provinces quite far from us, 
for this is the only way to make 
them accessible to children. I noted 
that Miss Proctor and Mrs. Slo- 
cum are almost through making 
five divisions of the books.Perhaps 
before Christmas they will be able 
to ship them to our five provinces, 
Our churches and institutions wil] 
be using them. 

Children within the city who 
did have the chance to borrow the 
books before they were catalogued 
expressed their appreciation of the 
gifts of the children of the Ameri- 
can churches, and many of them 
wrote letters of thanks to the 
donors. The books help them in 
their classes at school, for they 
used stories, poems, and pictures 
that are helpful. 

The library continues to grow 
larger and the job of cataloguing 
longer. More books come to us 
from the churches, and some of 
them mentioned your specified re- 
quest for the kind to be sent to us. 
We have a plan to build more 
shelves. We can do this for the 
Boards there in New York sent us 
some money for the library in the 
amount of P250. Of course most 
of this sum is intended for postage 
for acknowledging the packages. 

May God bless you richly as 
you serve Him in your department. 

Jose A. Yap, General Secretary 


People Many, Churches 
Few in Japan 


Approximately 100,000 decision 


cards were signed during the 
“Japan for Christ Movement” 
which was sponsored by all Prot- 
estant groups and led by Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, missionaries, 
and nationals. Attendance at Sun- 
day School classes is reported to 
be much larger than in pre-war 
years and exceeds the total church 
(Continued on page 123) 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpDUCTED BY ELIzABETH I. FENsSOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











A Tale of Two Countries 


As Baptist groups engage in the 
study of Japan, many will come to 
know and love Songs from the Land 
of Dawn by Toyontko KaGawa 
and other Japanese poets. The fol- 
lowing service of meditation com- 
pares, through responsive readings, 
the experiences of Jeremiah in dev- 
astated Palestine and Dr. Kagawa 
in devastated Japan. This may be 
adapted for use in family worship, 
radio morning devotions or for 
church group meditation. (Page 
numbers refer to the book.) 

Reader: “‘God’s Word”’ p. 55. 

All: How doth the city sit soli- 
tary, that was full of people! how 
is she become as a widow! she that 
was great among the nations, and 
princess among the provinces, how 
is she become tributary! Lam. 1:1 

Reader: “The Kingdom of God 
Is Within You” p. 3. 

All: Is it nothing to you, all ye 
that pass by? Behold, and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow, which is done unto me, 
wherewith the Lord hath afflicted 
me in the day of his fierce anger. 
From above hath he sent fire into 
my bones, and it prevaileth against 
them: he hath spread a net for my 
feet, he hath turned me back: he 
hath made me desolate and faint 
all the day. The yoke of my trans- 
gressions is bound by his hand: 
they are wreathed, and come up 
upon my neck: he hath made my 
strength to fall, the Lord hath de- 


livered me into their hands, from | 
whom I am not able to rise up. 
Lam. 1: 12-14. 

Reader: “In Prison” p. 52. 

All: For the sins of her prophets, 
and the iniquities of her priests, 
that have shed the blood of the 
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just in the midst of her, they have 
wandered as blind men in the 
streets, they have polluted them- 
selves with blood, so that men 
could not touch their garments. 
Lam. 4: 13-14. 

Reader: “Night” p. 51. 

All: Remember, O Lord, what is 
come upon us: consider, and be- 
hold our reproach. Our inheritance 
is turned to strangers, our houses 
to aliens. Lam. 5: 1-2. 

Reader: “In All Things Victory” 
p. 30, 1 verse. 

All: The joy of our heart is 
ceased; our dance is turned into 
mourning. The crown is fallen from 
our head: woe unto us, that we 
have sinned! For this our heart is 
faint; for these things our eyes are 
dim. Lam. 5: 15-17. 

Reader: “1 Call the Swallows” 
p. 18. 





A BOOK of 
REMEMBRANCE 


1950 











All: Thou, O Lord, remainest 
forever; thy throne from genera- 
tion to generation. Lam. 5: 19. 

Reader: “Christ Liveth in Me” 
p. 26, last verse. 

All: Turn thou us unto thee, 
O Lord, and we shall be turned; 
renew our days as of old. Lam. 
5: 21. 

Reader: “* Waiting for the Dawn” 
p- 7, last verse. “Spring” p. 9, 
last verse. 

—Missionary Education Movement 


(Notr: Songs from the Land of Dawn is 
available at denominational bookstores, 
$1.50, paper binding; $2, boards.) 


“Seeking Truth” 


This is the title of a new leaflet 
by Rev. Isamu Chiba, in which he 
tells the stories of five Japanese 
pilgrims in their search for the 
Way, the Truth and Life. Each 
story has a Scripture key-note— 
together they are suitable for use 
in a devotional service or for a 
program feature. (Available at the 
state offices; no charge.) 


A Book of Remembrance 


The 1950 edition of A Book of 
Remembrance, like its predecessors, 
is intended primarily for individual 
use, but every Spiritual Life Chair- 
man and Program Chairman will 
want a copy for special programs 
and to supplement the 1950-1951 
programs. (Order from nearest de- 
nominational bookstore; price 40c. ) 





Missionary Education For 
Children 


(Continued from preceding page) 
membership. Churches are filled 
with young people. 

Lack of money and material 
slows up reconstruction of church 


— buildings. 19 quonset huts and 18 





Reproduction of the front cover of The 


Book of Remembrance for 1950 





~ pre-fabricated church buildings 
1 have been provided from America. 


It is hoped that 50 additional 
churches can be built during the 
year.—Overseas News. 
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WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued on page 111) 


problem and will be prepared on 
her return to make a vital contribu- 





women’s work and Christian Home 
and Family Life will be available 
to Japanese women of all denom- 
inations. Mrs. Kimiyo Yamamoto, 
now in the United States, is ener- 
getically applying herself to the 
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The a That Lead To Easter 


HE days that lead to Easter can be a time of spiritual 

advance for you and for your family if you will spend a few 
minutes each day in Bible reading, prayer, and meditation. In 
this Lenten and Easter season you and your family can join 
the many thousands all around the world who get daily spiritual 
refreshment and inspiration for Christian living through the 
use of The Upper Room. 


A subscription to The Upper Room is an Easter gift of love. It 
carries a message for every day for a whole year. The cost 
is less than one cent a week. Yearly subscriptions, six 
bimonthly issues with a full page for each day, cost just 50 cents 
each when two or more are ordered at one time. Send your 
list for Easter gifts now. Include yourself, your loved ones, 
your friends, and those acquaintances that you would like to 
help find the way for a closer walk with God. 
Single copies, 10 cents. Ten or more copies to one address, 


5 cents per copy. Individual subscriptions, two years to one 
address or two yearly subscriptions, $1.00. Order from 


~~. THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 


15 tu. 
ANNIVERSARY 
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tion to women’s work on both 4 
local and national level. 


A New Novel About Siam 


> Never Dies THE Dream, }y 
Margaret Landon, is the first novel 
by this author. “Troubles come 
cheap in this country’”’—said Mr. 
Denniscort, friendly American Min- 
ister at the legation in Bangkok, 
Siam. What India Severn, mission- 


| ary from Wisconsin, does with 
| several varieties of trouble in Siam 


makes it read like a Protestant 
On the 
of Chicago University 
meet two students, Prince Cha- 


| roon of Bangkok and _ beautiful 


Angela, tenderly reared as an only 
child in a luxurious American home 
until misfortunes remove within 
one college year her devoted loved 
ones and their financial resources. 
Over the drug store counter she 
passes sandwiches and coffee to 
the respectful, charming, wealthy 
“student prince.” After their grad- 
uation, he with a doctorate in edu- 
cation, they marry. Before long 


| India Severn, then on the other side 


of the world, comes to play a sig- 
nificant role in this fraying ro- 
mance. As if Miss Severn did not 
have troubles enough within the 
mission, she found her “second 
vocation” in opening her girls’ 
school, Jasmine Hall, to all manner 
of human beings, the flotsam and 
jetsam of life. Just as is usual with 
many causes of friction within 
Christian circles, both methods of 
work within this mission had their 
place and the application of a little 
loving imagination could have har- 
monized the issues. Rare passages 
of vivid description of life and 
scenes are unforgettable. Equally 
rich are the characterizations of a 
great variety of people and the 
interpretations of their inner strug- 
gles, for which Christ is the physi- 
cian. Here in action is the philoso- 
phy of missions. (Doubleday & 
Co.; 303 pages; $2.75). 
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TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 113) 
semi-annual banquet in December 
highlighted some of the Club’s im- 
portant achievements. Members 
and guests at this affair included 
Japanese, Mexicans, Jews, Negroes, 
and old-stock white Americans. 
The best speaker trophy was 
awarded to a Baptist woman who 
was the first Negro counselor to 
bring a girl from her church to 
the World Wide Guild House 
Party. The picture on page 112 
shows Mrs. Hood, left, presenting 
the trophy to Mrs. Adele Thomp- 
son, with Mrs. Minnie Kidd, past 
president of the alumni group, and 
Mrs. Tommie Majors, (seated at 
left), the incoming president of 

the club. 


CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS 
BANQUET 


For the Department as a whole, 
the peak event of the year was the 
Christian Friendliness banquet, 
held in San Francisco in connection 
with the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. A capacity crowd of 400 
happy, hungry Baptists assembled 
in the Far East Cafe in Chinatown 
for a Chinese dinner. Following the 
meal the interesting and unusual 
program began. Greetings were 
brought by Dr. Sandford Fleming, 
president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. There were musical 
selections by the Women’s Inter- 
racial Ensemble of Portland, Ore- 
gon. This group of business and 
professional women, started two 
years ago by a Christian Friendli- 
ness missionary as a Negro-white 
sextette, today numbers fifteen 
and includes young women of four 
races. In addition to the music, 
three brief addresses on the theme 
“Sharing the Abundant Life— 
through the Home, the Commu- 
nity, the Church” were made by 
members of the Women’s Inter- 
racial Caravan of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. This Caravan (see picture 
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years ago through the efforts of 
Miss Violet Rudd, Christian Friend- 
liness missionary for Washington. 
Both the Ensemble and the Cara- 
van make frequent appearances 
before churches and civic groups 
in their respective state and are 
living witnesses to the oneness of 
the body of Christ. Chief speaker 
at the banquet was Dr. Kitsuo 
Morikawa, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Chicago. Young 
and dynamic, completely fearless 
and spiritually compelling, Dr. 
Morikawa described the task of 
the church as a vital ministry to 
ALL people in its immediate vi- 
cinity as well as to members of its 
congregation. He placed primary 
responsibility on the pastor to lead 
his people into a fellowship where 
racial and national origins became 
irrelevant. Many who attended 
expressed the conviction that the 
banquet was “a Northern Baptist 
Convention in miniature,” an ex- 
perience without which the larger 
Convention would have lost part 
of its deepest meaning. 


INTERRACIAL CHURCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


Helen Darby, Christian Friend- 
liness missionary, for Pittsburg 
writes: “Our first Interdenomina- 
tional, Interracial Church Fellow- 
ship was held in one of the aristo- 
cratic churches of the city. The 
congregation of 1200 entered into 
perfect unity as we worshipped to- 
gether. Negro and white ministers 
shared equally in the service. A 
choir of 150 persons sang as a vir- 
tual Heavenly Choir. A long time 
member of the church said with 
tears in her eyes, ‘The rafters of 
this church never rang with such 
praise as it did today.’ For many 
this worship service was their first 
happy experience in interracial fel- 
lowship. My heart is full of grati- 
tude for this evidence of growth in 
Christian brotherhood.” 
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Alms Basons 


CC: are returning this Alms 
Bason to our line to meet 
the need for a deeper well in 
churches where budget or duplex 
envelopes are used. It is of high- 
ly polished brass with etched text 
on rim and IHS velvet pad in 3” 
deep well. Priced at $40.00. 
Other Gorham Alms Basons, $15.00 up. 
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Altar Vases 


Of polished brass with “Thread- 
line“ decoration, this Vase is 
10%” high and priced at $25.00. 
Also with IHS engraved monogram at 
$32.50, and in other heights. Other Gor- 
ham Altar Vases, $25.00 up. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1631 
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PHOTO BY J. R. WILSON 


Students of the Home School, and the staff of Emmanuel Baptist Hospital at Capiz, the Philippines 


Why did Baptists open the Capiz, Philip- 
pine Islands, station at the turn of the 
century? Why have they continued it 
through the years? Their Christian Faith 
has been the compelling reason. 

Missionaries have given their lives in 
faithful testimony. Money gifts have 
undergirded the work. And now we have 
a strong school and hospital to carry the 
Christian message far and wide. 

You, too, compelled by your faith, can 
continue and can extend that which has 
been begun. 


Have you made your will? Have you 
remembered your Foreign Mission 
Societies? 

Or, would you like to make a gift on 
the Annuity Agreement Plan? This plan 
provides a substantial money return to 
you for life. The older one is, the larger 
the percentage return in semi-annual 
payments. Agreements may cover two 
people with returns continuing so long 
as either lives. The residuum of the gift 
is then used to proclaim the Christian 
Faith in the Philippines and on nine 
other mission fields. 


For detailed information, write for free leaflets: 


YOUR WILL — Forrest Smith, Treasurer, American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 

ANNUITIES — A Way to Give and to Receive — Jesse 
R. Wilson, Home Secretary, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 
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BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD — Regarding both 
wills and annuities — Annie E. Root, Treasurer, Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address for both Societies: 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in this Tssue 


Burma—Refugee camps, Judson 
Campus, Rangoon, 76; Karen refugee 
mother and children, 76; Distribution 
of food at refugee camp, 77; Burmese 
personalities, 77, 80. 

Cutna—Woman refugee, 108. 

EvropE—Wearsaw ruins, 97. 

Harri—Cap Haitien, 95. 

JapaN—Mother’s Day, Osaka and 
Miss Margaret Cuddeback, 110. 
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PULPIT- CHQIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
TORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS © 
CAPS GOWNS ane HOODS 


Personaities—Mrs. Howard G. 
Colwell, 90; Shields T. Hardin, 107; 
Paul H. Conrad, 107; Catherine Her- 
mann, 107; Arnold T. Ohrn, 105; Roy 
W. Hodges, R. E. Nelson, 91. 

Race Re.tations—Segregation car- 
toon, 83; Children have no prejudice, 
87; Trophy to Mrs. Adele Thompson, 
112; Interracial Caravan, 113; Negro 
college achievement, 72; Bible Society 
presentation to Roy Campanella and 
Jack Robinson, 72. 

UniTEep States—Capitol, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Pulpit GOWNS 
Fine materials, beautiful work, pleas- 


ingly low prices. Catalog and samples 
on request. State your needs and name 
of church. 


DE MOULIN BROS. & CO, 
1162 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ilinois 
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. BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE - 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
pository, such a book adds beauty and 
dignity to your church. 

Engrossed designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 
| We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free catalog. 
ee 
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ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WHITTENORE ASSOCIATES,INC. 














Wanted— 


TWO New Subseribers in 
Every Baptist Church 


How simple and easy that seems. Is it really impossible, or 
fantastic to expect it? « That depends on you! 

The result? If every church cooperated it would add 10,000 
families to the subscription list. Perhaps a few smaller churches 
will send in only one new name, but the larger churches could, 
if they really wished, send in many more than two. 

Will you help achieve this modest goal? 

Send new subscriptions to MISSIONS, Horace H. Hunt, Busi- 
adison Ave., New York 10, N. Y., or hand 


ness Manager, 152 
to your Club Manager. 
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CARILLONIC 





Schulmerich — 


e OFFERS Carillon instruments 
of from one to sixty-one notes 
suited to every church’s needs. 


e OFFERS every type of automatic 
device for playing ‘‘Carillonic 
Bells’’ with swinging and tolling 
effects of one or more notes. 


e OFFERS a fully modern roll- 
player that reproduces hand- 
played selections punched on 
durable plastic. 


e@ OFFERS an unqualified two- 
year guarantee on any complete 
installation. 


These are a few important 
reasons why more than 1,000 
churches of all denominations 
throughout the world have 
installed Schulmerich instru- 
ments—and why you should 
consult us when you consider bells. 
Write to 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
82 CARILLON HILL, SELLERSVILLE, PA, 
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RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
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ALLEN, THOMASINE 
Rural Village Work 
Kuji 
BECKLEY, PHYLLIS L. 
Mary L. Colby Girls’ School 
Yokohama 


BrxsBy, ALICE C. 
Girls’ School 
Himeji 
*CALDER, MARGUERITE A. 


Mead Christian Center 
Osaka 


CUDDEBACK, MARGARET E. 
Mead Christian Center 
Osaka 


JESSE, Mary D. 
Ella O. Patrick Girls’ School 
Sendai 


McCoy, BEULAH M. 
Mary L. Colby Girls’ School 
Yokohama 


*McCULLOCH, GERTRUDE F. 
Ella O. Patrick Girls’ School 
Sendai 


Post, VIDA 
Ella O. Patrick Girls’ School 
Sendai 


*WATERMAN, GERTRUDE M 
Mead Christian Center 
Osaka 
“Emergency transfer to 
the Japan Mission 


(These oddresses are not sufficient for mail) 





YOUR GIFTS 
MAKE THIS 
POSSIBLE 





For further information write to 


MISS IRENE A. JONES 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
_ FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16,N. Y. 
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CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS 
Established 1843 
THIRD AVENUE & TENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Cable address: Benhof, N.Y. 
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ror Missionaries 


@ Now more than ever, Missionaries and 
Missions are depending on us for Medical, 
Pharmaceutical, Surgical, Hospital and Lab- 
oratory Supplies. Our 106 years’ experience 
is aiding Missionaries to be more helpful 


SATISFYING SERVICE 


| EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 

oe Foreign ship ts handled completely, in- 
| LX cluding documentations, forwarding, insur- 
B- ance, etc. Inquiries invited; tell us your needs. 


FREE: “His Medicine Chest", a helpful 
* brochure for Missionaries that lists 
drugs and medical supplies that can be safely 
administered when a physician is not imme- 


BENDINER & SCHLESINGER, inc. 
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FOODS 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
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Ask the waiter for this exquisite 
table sauce, provided by gro- 
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town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





A Photographic Correction 


Missions regrets an error in the 
caption under the Christmas photo. 
graph on page 588 in the December 
issue. The caption should have been, 
““A Christmas service and pageant, 
showing the manger scene, in Thayeze, 
Mandalay, Burma.’ The photograph 
was taken by Miss Phyllis Hamilton, 
missionary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, in 
service in Burma since 1944. She is 
at present in the United States on 
furlough and is making her home in 
Wilsonville, Nebraska. 


THE LAST WORD 
Some Things Do Not Change 


The Business Manager recently 
received the following note from 
one of Missions’ 3,500 Club Sub- 
scription Managers. 


I have been a Club Manager of 
Misstons for nearly 50 years, ever 
since I was 21 years old. In February 
[ will be 70 years old. I began with the 
Woman’s Home Mission magazine 
Trpines which was then 20 cents per 
year and was merged into Missions in 
1914. There have been big changes 
since then!—Festina R. Symonds, East 
Pepperell, Mass. 


Club Manager Symonds is cer- 
tainly right. There have been big 
changes, in magazine management, 
content, size, edition, price of sub- 
scription, during these 50 years. 
And certainly the changes in world 
conditions have been of such a na- 
ture that even such a word as revo- 
lutionary is inadequate in describ- 
ing them. 

However, one thing has not 
changed. That is the loyalty and 
cooperation of Misstons’ faithful 
corps of Club Subscription Man- 
agers in the churches. Club Man- 
ager Symonds is typical. The 
service of these devoted repre- 
sentatives is in large measure 
responsible for the wide circulation 
and the ever growing popularity 
of Misstons. 
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Those Ce Your Schools 


{cross the Northern Baptist Convention a broad variety of schools, colleges, seminaries and training schools pride 
themselves in serving the leadership needs of Northern Baptists. These Baptist-related schools are accredited, high- 
grade institutions educationally and provide for their students distinctly Christian training and environment. They 
are your schools . . . yours to know, to use, and to strengthen. 

Through the Institutional Budget of the Northern Baptist Convention, churches are encouraged to give toward the 
current support of one or more of these institutions. In doing so the church’s gift is recorded “as made to the financial 
objectives of the Northern Baptist Convention.” Such gifts do not apply on the Unified Budget, but count toward 
repr: sentation at meetings of the Convention. These gifts are made through the regular collection channels. 


Baptist-Related Schools in the Institutional Budget 


Presented here is the list of Baptist-related educational institutions classified by State Convention 
area. This listing does not necessarily indicate the states in which the schools are located, but presents 
the sroup of schools in each state according to the official Institutional Budget groupings as authorized 
by tie Board of Education and Publication and the Finance Committee of the Convention. 
Michigan 

Kalamazoo College 

Hillsdale College 

Andover Newton Theological School 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Keuka College 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
The Peddie School 

North Dakota 
Sioux Falls College 

Minnesota Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Sioux Falls College Ohio 
Carleton College 
Mounds-Vlidway School of Nursing 
Pillsbury Academy 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


frizo.1a 
Ber .eley Baptist Divinity School 
University of Redlands 
Spa tish-American Baptist Seminary 
California, Northern 
Bereley Baptist Divinity School 
Lintteld College 
Lniversity of Redlands 
Spanish-American Baptist Seminary 
Califurnia, Southern 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
University of Redlands 
Spanish-American Baptist Seminary 


Denison University 

Rio Grande College 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Oregon 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 

Linfield College 


Missouri 
Shurtleff College 
Stephens College 
William Jewell College 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Baptist Missionary Training School 


Colorado 
Colorado Woman’s College 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Ottawa University 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


Pennsylvania 
Bucknell University 
Keystone College 
Baptist Institute 
The Peddie School 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


South Dakota 


Montana 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Linfield College 
Nebraska Sioux Falls College 
Sioux yew College Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Central Baptist The ical. Seminz 
itr aptist Theological Seminary Utah 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
University of Redlands 
Colorado Woman’s College 


Delaware 
Bucknell University 
Keystone College 
Baptist Institute 
The Peddie School 
Crozer Theological Seminar ; 
lah - y Nevada 
daho Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School University of Redlands © 


Linfield College Spanish-American Baptist Seminary 


Illinois 
Shurtleff College 
Frances Shimer College 
Baptist Missionary ‘Training School 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Chicago Divinity School, U. of Chicago 
Indiana 
Franklin College 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Baptist Missionary Training School 
lowa 
Sioux Falls College 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Baptist Missionary Training School 
hansas 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Ottawa University 


New England (Six States) 


Andover Newton Theological School 
Colby College 

Colby Junior College 

Ricker Junior College 

Vermont Academy 

Suffield Academy 

Higgins Academy 

Hebron Academy 

Maine Central Institute 

Coburn Academy 


New Jersey 


Bucknell University 
The Peddie School 
Keuka College 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


New York 


Denison University 
Bucknell University 


Washington, D. C. 
Bucknell University 
Crozer Theological Seminary 
Washington, State of 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Linfield College 
West Virginia 
Alderson-Broaddus College 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Wisconsin 
Wayland Academy and Junior College 
Kalamazoo College 
Baptist Missionary Training School 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Wyoming 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Colorado Woman’s College 
Ottawa University 


NOTE: The ten educational institutions for Negroes located in the South, outside the Northern 
Baptist Convention collection areas, and Bacone College in Oklahoma (for Indians) are eligible to 
receive gifts through the Institutional Budget in all State Convention areas. The educational institu- 
tions for Negroes include Benedict College, Bishop College, Florida Normal and Industrial College, 
Leland College, Mather School, Morehouse College, Shaw University, Spelman College, Storer College 
and Virginia Union University. Designated gifts can be made by any church to any school and have 





them count on the Institutional Budget. 


For further information write to 


The Board of Education and Publication, Northern Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Avenue 


New York 16, New York 




















— the 
eyes of Christ 


we're bidden to 
see the needs 
of a hungry, 
broken world, 


and, with him, to share in its redemption. Northern Baptists, con- 
scious of this need, hope to meet it in part by the World Relief 
goal of $225,000 to be given in the One Great Hour of Sharing. 
The money given in the special offering on March 12 will be used 


for the total Baptist Relief program. 


‘Bear ye one anothers burdens, and so 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


GALATIANS 6:2 





























